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THE LAWS OF MENTAL CONGRUENUCE 
AND ENERGY APPLIED TO SOME 
PEDAGOGICAL PROBLEMS. 


BY DR. B. A, HINSDALE, UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, 


The noun “ congruence” means agreement, or har- 
mony; and the adjective “congruent,” pertaining to 
or having this quality. The words have respect to 
relations, and they apply to physical things alone, to 
psychic things alone, or to the two taken together. 
Congruence is simultaneous, or successive, and in- 
volves a blending or fusing of elements. 

I. Bodily activities as congruous or incongruous. 
Some bodily activities tend to blend; others are 
repellant. 

II. Physiological and psycliological states as con- 
gruous or incongruous. Certain correspondencies or 
harmonies exist between the body or the mind; also, 
certain disagreements or antagonisms. 

III. The primary psychic elements as congruous or 
incongruous. Cognition, feeling, and will are present 
in every stage of consciousness. Within certain 
limits they vary directly, but beyond those limits, 
indirectly. For example, a gentle glow of pleasurable 
feeling conduces to intellectual energy, while violent 
feeling of any kind works in the opposite direction. 

IV. The intellectual activities as 
incongruous: — 

1 and 2. Here, also, we note reciprocal aid and 
mutual opposition. Here we meet the large subject 
to which the terms “correlation,” “coérdination,” 
“concentration,” etc., are applied somewhat indis- 
criminately. ‘This large subject also involves certain 
facts pertaining to mental energy, as follows: (1) On 
the application of a stimulus to the mind, it is not at 
once fully energized. 2) Maximum energy tends 
for a time to persist. After a time, mental energy 
begins to fall off, but less rapidly than it swelled to 
its maximum. (4) Any interruption of the mental 
current retards the energizing process. (5) Through 
repetition, this process becomes easier and easier. 
(6) Mental power and (7) mental fatigue are both 
specific and generic. 

3. From the laws of congruence and energy we 
derive some valuable rules of teaching, such as these: 
(1) Sufficient time must be given the pupil for 
his mind to become energized. (2) The pupil should 
be held to the same subject as long as the men- 
tal current continues to flow in full volume. (3) 
Advantage should be taken of favoring times to 
do, or secure the doing, of certain kinds of work. 
(4) Before the pupil reaches the fatigue point, the 
teacher should permit him either to take up another 
subject or drop study for the time altogether. (5) 
Which one of these two things should be done will 
depend upon the kind of fatigue that has been in- 
(6) The school 


congruous or 


curred, whether specific or generic. 


course of study. (7) The working school programme, 
and (8) election of studies should be made up or chosen 
with reference to the psychologic laws laid down. 

4. That mental power and fatigue are both specific 
and generic must be considered in the determination 
of all these questions. 

5, The psychic facts considered, and especially 


their practical applications to school subjects, demand 
fuller investigation than they have yet received. 

6. The adjustment of the teachers and text-book is 
also involved in the same principles. Successful 
teaching, in its early stages, requires that the pupil 
shall be kept in one single line of ideas until that line 
has become well established. 

7 and 8. Under these heads, the subject of elective 
studies and graduate studies are briefly considered in 
the light of fundamental principles. 


THE CORRELLATION OF STUDIES IN A 


NORMAL SCHOOL. 


BY N. C. SCHAEFFER, 
State Superintendent, Pennsylvania, 


In discussing the course of study in a normal school 
it is necessary to bear in mind the difference between 
a professional school anda high school or college. 
Who ever heard of a high school trying to fit its pupils 
to practice law or medicine ? Equally absurd is it to 
expect a high school to perform the functions of a 
normal school, which belongs to the category of pro- 
fessional schools. The high school and the college 
aim at the complete development of the human being ; 
the professional school subordinates the interests of 
the individual to the specific end of preparation for a 
given vocation. Hence, while the studies of the high 
school are coérdinated to beget the fullest development 
of the individual’s powers and talents, the studies of a 
professional school are shaped by the necessities of 
the profession to which the graduates expect to devote 
themselves, 

1. The nature of the profession is the central idea 
which regulates the studies of a professional school. 
In the normal school this central idea is the practice 
of teaching. 

2. Just as the child needs something more than 
practice in chewing gum if it is to thrive, so the pupil 
teacher needs more than mere practice in teaching if 
he is not to grow intellectually weak. Theological 
seminaries spend far more time in teaching what to 
preach than how to preach. The normal school should 
teach what to teach as well as how to teach. 

53. The branches which the learner is expected to 
teach should be correlated with collateral knowledge 
of which other people can afford to be ignorant. For 
instance, it pays a teacher of number to study count- 
ing and arithmetical operations in scales whose base 
is tive or twelve instead of ten. 

4. The teacher should know what knowledge the 
pupil will need in his future studies or his future 
calling. The normal school course should correlate 
the branches to be taught with many things which are 
not to be taught in the public school, so that the 
teacher may not waste time upon non-essential details 
in arithmetic, geography, ete. 

5. All practice in teaching should be continued with 
observation of the best teaching in the same line of 
work. The normal school should correlate a depart- 
ment of observation with a department of practice. 

6. The studies should be arranged so as to beget a 
professional spirit. If arich man’s daughter attends 
a normal school, she returns home thinking that teach- 


ing is the noblest calling in which she can engage. 
This spirit is worth more than scholarship or practice. 

7. The problem of coérdination must be solved, not 
in the programme, but in the individual. The con- 
flicting claims of the several studies must find their 
reconciliation and proper correlation in the conerete, 
that is, in the life and thought of the pupil. 


WHAT KNOWLEDGE IS OF MOST WORTH? 


BY NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER, PH.D., COLUMBIA UNIV. 


The student of history is struck with the complexity 
of modern thought. From the dawn of philosophy to 
the great revival of learning the lines of development 
are comparatively simple and direct. During that 
period one may trace, step by step, the evolution of the 
main problems of thought and action, and discover 
readily how the theories of the seers stood the test of 
application by the men of deeds, At Athens during 
the great fifth century the inner life was the chief 
part of life itself. In that age of the world life was 
simple ; and often, because of its refinement and inde- 
pendence, more reflective than with us. Men’s ideals 
were more sharply and more easily realizable. They 
did not doubt that the world existed for them and 
theirenjoyment. Even that advanced stage of human 
culture, of which Dante is the immortal exponent, be- 
lieved, as Mr. John Fiske says, “that this earth, 
the fair home of man, was placed in the centre of a 
universe wherein all things were ordained for his sole 
behoof: the sun to give him light and warmth, the 
stars in their courses to preside over his strangely 
checkered destinies, the winds to blow, the floods to 
rise, or the fiend of pestilence to stalk abroad over the 
land — all for the blessing, or the warning, or the 
chiding, of the chief among God’s creatures, man.” 
With such a conception as this, theory and practice 
could be closely related. In the ancient world it was 
not unusual to find the thought of the disciple guided 
implicitly by the maxim of the master. 

In these modern days all is changed. Man _ has 
come to doubt not only his supremacy in the universe, 
but even his importance. He finds that, far from 
dwelling at the centre of things, he is but “the denizen 
of an obscure and tiny speck of cosmical matter quite 
invisible amid the innumerable throng of flaming suns 
that make up our galaxy.” A host of new knowledges 
has appealed to human sympathy and interest, and 
has taxed them to the utmost. Galileo with his tele- 
scope has revealed to us the infinitely great, and the 
compound microscope of Jansen has created, as out of 
nothing, the world of the infinitely small. Within a 
generation or two biology has been created, and phy- 
sies, chemistry, and geology have been born again, 
The first wave of astonishment and delight at these 
great revelations has been succeeded by one of per- 
plexity and doubt in the presence of the wholly new 
problems that they raise. The old self-assurance is 
lost. Men first stumble, blinded by the new and un- 
accustomed light, and then despair. The age of the 
faith and assured conviction of Aquinas was followed 
by the bold and cynical skeptism of Montaigne ; and 
this in turn — for skepticism has never afforded a 
resting place for the human spirit for more than a mo- 
ment — has yielded to the philosophy of disenchant- 
ment and despair of a Schopenhauer and the morbidly 
acute and unsatisfying self-analysis of an Amiel. Al- 
ready it is proclaimed by Nordau and his school that 
we are in an age of decadence, and that many of our 
contemporary interpreters of life and thought — Wag- 
ner, Tolstoi, Ibsen, Zola, the pre-Raphaelites — are fit 
subjects for an insane asylum. Mankind is divided 
into warring camps, and while electricity and steam 
have bound the nations of the earth,together, ques- 
tions of knowledge and of belief have split up every 
nation into sects. From all of this tumult it is diffi- 
cult to catch the sound of the dominant note, Each 
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suggested interpretation seems to lead us further into 
the tangled maze, where we cannot see the wood for 
the trees. Standards of truth are more definite than 
ever before, but standards of worth are strangely con- 
fused, and at times even their existence is denied. 
Amid all this confusion, however, a light has been 
growing steadily brighter for those who have eyes to 
see. In our own century two great masters of 
thought have come forward, offering, like Ariadne of 
old, to place in our hands the guiding thread that 
shall lead us through the labyrinth—the German, 
Hegel, and the Englishman, Herbert Spencer. And 
as the century closes, amid the din of other and 
lesser voices, we seem to hear the deeper tones of 
these two interpreters swelling forth as representa- 
tive of the best and most earnest endeavors, from two 
totally different points of view, of our human seekers 
after light. Each has taken the whole of knowledge 
for his province, each has spread out before us a con- 
nected view of man and his environment, and each 


would 
. assert Eternal Providence, 


And justify the ways of God to men, 


These great teachers typify the catholicity and the 
scientific method that are so characteristic of the 
best expressions of our modern civilization. What- 
ever of insight we have gained into history, into 
philosophy, into art, and into nature, they have incor- 
porated in their systematic thinking, and have endeav- 
ored to illuminate with the light of their controlling 
principles. 

Hegel, schooled in the teachings of Kant and 
Fichte, and coming early to an appreciation of the 
seed thought of Plato and Aristotle, Bruno and 
Spinoza, has taught us in unmistakable language that 
independent, self-active being is the father of all 
things. Spencer, feeling the thrill of that unity 
which makes the cosmos one, and receiving from 

‘Lamarck and von Baer the hint that led him to see 
that the life of the individual furnishes the clew to 
the understanding of the life of the aggregate, 
whether natural or social, has formulated into a 
single and irrefutable law of progress the terms of 
that development, or evolution, which has been more 
or less dimly before the mind of man since thought 
began. The German, with his principle of self- 
activity, and the Englishman, with his law of evolu- 
tion, offer us a foothold for our knowledge and faith, 
and assure us that it will safely support them. From 
the one we learn the reasonableness of all that is or 
can be, while the other teaches us the character of 
the process by which the visible universe, that every 
day presents new wonders to our gaze, has been 
builded out of the primeval star-dust. At their 
hands the two sublime and awe-inspiring verities’of 
Kant —the starry heavens above and the moral law 
within — find their places in the life of the spirit, 
and together testify to its eternity and its beauty. 

Despite the fact that our age is one of unex- 
ampled scientific and industrial progress, yet noth- 
ing in all our modern scientific activity is more 
striking than the undisputed primacy of thought — 
thought not in antagonism to sense, but interpretative 
of the date of sense. Idealism, shorn of its crudities 
and extravagances, and based on reason, rather than 
Berkeley’s analysis of sense-perception, is conquering 
the world. What Plato saw, Descartes, Leibniz, 
Kant, and Hegel have demonstrated. The once- 
dreaded materialism has lost all its terrors. Science 
itself has analyzed matter into an aggregate of 
dynamical systems, and speaks of energy in terms of 
will. The seemingly inert stone that we grasp in our 
hand is in reality an aggregate of an infinite number 
of rapidly moving centres of energy. Our own will 
is the only energy of whose direct action we are 
immediately conscious, and we use our experience of 
it to explain other manifestations of energy to our- 
selves. Modern mathematics, that most astounding 
of intellectual creations, has projected the mind’s eye 
through infinite time and the mind’s hand into bound- 
less space. The very instants of the beginnings of 
the sun’s eclipses are predicted for centuries and 

aeons tocome. Sirius, so distant that the light from 
its surface, traveling at a rate of speed that vies with 


lightning, requires more then eight and one-half years 
to reach us, is weighed, and its constituents are 
countéd almost as accurately as the bones of our 
bodies. Yet in 1842 Comte declared that it was for- 
ever impossible to hope to determine the chemical 
composition or the mineralogical structures of the 
stars. An unexpected aberration in the motions of 
Uranus foretold the existence of an undiscovered 
planet at a given spot in the sky, and the telescope of 
Galle, turned to that precise point, revealed: to the as- 
tonished senses what was certain to thought. A dis- 
crepancy in the weight of nitrogen extracted from 
the air we breathe but yesterday led Lord Raleigh, by 
an inexorable logic, to the discovery of a new atmos- 
pherie constituent, argon. The analytical geometry 
of Descartes and the calculus of Newton and Leibniz 
have expanded into the marvellous mathematical 
method— more daring in its speculations than any- 
thing that the history of philosophy records — of 
Lobachevsky and Riemann, Gauss and Sylvester. 
Indeed, mathematics, the indispensable tool of the 
sciences, defying the senses to follow its splendid 
flights, is demonstrating to-day, as it has never been 
demonstrated before, the supremacy of pure reason. 
The great Cayley — who has been given the proud 
title of the Darwin of the English school of mathe- 
maticians — said a few years ago : — 

“IT would myself say that the purely imaginary 
objects are the only realities, in regard to which the 
corresponding physical objects are as shadows in the 
cave; and it is only by means of them that we are 
able to deny the existence of a corresponding physical 
object; and if there is no conception of straightness, 
then it is meaningless to deny the conception of a 
perfectly straight line.” The physicist, also, is com- 
ing to see that his principle of the conservation of 
energy, in its various manifestations, is a new and 
startling proof of the fundamental philosophical 
principle of self-activity. Energy manifests itself as 
motion, heat, light, electricity, chemical action, sound. 
Each form of its manifestation is transmutable into 
others. The self-active cycle is complete. 

But it is not from the domain of natural science 
alone that illustrations of the all-conquering power of 
thought can be drawn. The genius of Champollion 
has called to life the thoughts and deeds of Amenotep 
and Rameses, and what appeared to sense as rude 
decorative sketches on the walls of the temple and 
the tomb are seen by the understanding to be the 
recorded history of a great civilization in the valley 
of the Nile. The inscrutable Sphinx, that watchdog 
of the Pyramids, “unchangeable in the midst of 
change,” which sat facing the coming dawn for cen- 
turies before the storied siege of Troy, now looks 
down on modern men who write the very words of its 
builders in the language of Shakespeare and of Milton. 
The cries of savage men, the language-symbols of the 
early Aryans, and the multiform and complicated 
tongues of modern Europe, all so seemingly diverse 
to the ear and to the eye, have been the foundation 
for the sure laws of comparative philology that the 
labors and insight of Bopp and Grimm and Verner 
have built upon them. All these, and the many 
triumphs like them, are victories of insight; each 
marks a new stage in the conquering progress of 
reason, by which it finds itself in every part and 
phase of the cosmos and its life. 

I regard this insight as to self-activity and the 
primacy of reflective thought as the profoundest that 
philosophy has to offer; and, instead of being urged, 
as in centuries past, in antagonism to the teachings of 
science, it is now becoming the joint conclusion of 
philosophy and science together. It pulsates, too, in 
the world’s grandest poetry and most exquisite art. 
It is the very soul of the verse of Homer and of 
Dante, of Shakespeare and of Goethe. It makes the 
marble of Phidias glow with life, and it guides the 
hand of Raphael and Michael Angelo as they trace 
their wondrous figures with the brush. It gives 
immortality to the most beautiful of temples, the 
Parthenon, that 


. . . friend to man, to whom thou sayest, 
Beauty is truth, truth beauty,— that is all 
Ye know on earth, and all ye need to know, 


It is also the inspiration of that superb medieval 
architecture, that bears the name of the conquerors 
of Rome, which has given to Northern Europe its 
grandest monuments to the religious aspiration and 
devotion of the Middle Ages. 

What, then, do®s this insight signify, and what is 
its bearing upon educational ideas? Obviously the pos- 
session of an insight such as this, wrested from 
nature by the hand of science and from history by 
that of philosophy, must serve in many ways to guide 
us in estimating the importance of hum&n institutions 
and educational instruments. We cannot accept 
either of these, without question, from the hands of a 
tradition to which a modern philosophy and our 
modern science were wholly unknown; nor can we 
blindly follow those believers in a crude psychology 
who would present us with so many mental faculties 
to be trained, each by its appropriate formal exercise, 
as if they were sticks of wood to be shaped and re- 
duced to symmetry and order. Mental life, as Wundt 
so forcibly says, “ does not consist in the connection of 
unalterable objects and varying conditions: in all its 
phases it is process; an active not a passive exist- 
ence; development, not stagnation.” Herein is the 
mental life true to nature. Like nature, it is not 
fixed, but ever changing. This unceasing change, 
necessary to both growth and development, gives to 
life its reality and its pathos. It gives also to educa- 
tion its unending character, and the clue to its wisest 
processes. 

The question that I am asking — What knowledge 
is of most worth ?—is a very old one, and the an- 
swers to it that have been handed down through the 
centuries are many and various. It is a question that 
each age must put to itself, and answer from the stand- 
point of its deepest and widest knowledge. The wisest 
philosophers have always seen, more or less clearly, 
the far-reaching character of the question and the 
great importance of the answer. Socrates and Plato, 
Augustine and Aquinas, were under no illusions as to 
it; but often in later years the deeper questions relat- 
ing to educational values have been either lost sight 
of entirely or very superficially dealt with. Bacon 
clothes in attractive axiomatic form some very crude 
judgments as to the relative worth of studies. 
Rousseau risks his reputation for sobriety of judgment 
in outlining an educational programme. Herbert 
Spencer turns aside for one moment from his life-work 
to apotheosize science in education, although science 
is, by his own definition, only partially-unified knowl- 
edge. Whewell exalts mathematics in language only 
less extravagant than thatin which Sir William Ham- 
ilton decries it. In similar fashion, others, holding 
a brief for some particular phase or department of 
knowledge, have come forward crying, Eureka! and 
proclaiming that the value of all studies must be 
measured in terms of their newly-discovered standard. 
The very latest ery is that studies and intellectua] 
exercises are valuable in proportion as they stimulate 
enlarged brain-areas ; thus making the appreciation of 
Shakespeare, of Beethoven, and of Leonardo da Vinci 
solely a function of the circulation of the blood 

But to sciolists of this type of philosophy science 
can now make common answer. If it be true that 
spirit and, reason rule the universe, then the high- 
est and most enduring knowledge is of the things of 
the spirit. That subtle sense of the beautiful and the 
sublime which accompanies spiritual insight, and is 
part of it, is the highest achievement of which hu- 
manity is capable. This sense is typified, in various 
forms, in the verse of Dante and the prose outpourings 
of Thomas & Kempis, in the Sistine Madonna of 
Raphael, and in Mozart’s “ Requiem.” ‘To develop 
this sense in education is the task of art and litera- 
ture, to interpret it is the work of philosophy, and to 
nourish it the function of religion. Because it most 
fully represents the higher nature of man, it is man’s 
highest possession, and those studies that directly ap- 
peal to it and instruct it are beyond compare the most 
valuable. This has been eloquently and beautifully 
illustrated by Brother Azarias, that profound scholar 
who was taken from us so soon. “Take a Raphael or 
a Murillo,” he says. “ We gaze upon the painted can- 


vas till its beauty has entered our soul. The splendor 
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of the beauty lights up within us depths unrevealed, 
and far down in our inner consciousness we discover 
something that responds to the beauty on which we 
have been gazing. It is as though a former friend re- 
vealed himself tous. There is here a recognition. 
The more careful has been our sense-culture, the more 
delicately have our feelings been attuned to respond to 
a thing of beauty and find in it a joy forever, all the 
sooner and the more intensely do we experience this 
recognition. And therewith comes a vague yearning, 
a longing as for something. What does it all mean ? 
The recognition is of the ideal.” Toward the full 
recognition and appreciation of this insight into the 
great works of the spirit, whether recorded in litera- 
ture, in art, or in institutional life, higher education 
should bendall its energies. The study of philosophy 
itself, or the truly philosophic study of any depart- 
ment of knowledge — however remote its beginnings 
may seem to be—will accomplish this end. The 
ways of approach to this goal are as many as there 
are human interests, for they are bound together in 
the bonds of a common origin and a common purpose. 
The attainment of itis true culture, as Mr. Matthew 
Arnold has defined it: “The acquainting ourselves 
with the best that has been known and said in the 
world, and thus with the history of the human spirit.” 

We now come in sight of the element of truth and 
permanence in that humanism which Petrarch and 
Erasmus spread over Europe with such high hopes 
and excellent intentions ; but which Sturm, the Stras- 
burg schoolmaster, reduced to the dead, mechanical 
forms and the crude verbalism that bound the schools 
in fetters for centuries. Of humanism itself, we may 
say, as Mr. Pater says of the Renaissance of the 
fifteenth century, that “it was great rather by what 
it designed than by what it achieved. Much which it 
aspired to do, and did but imperfectly or mistakenly, 
was accomplished in what is called the eclairisse- 
ment of the eighteenth century, or in our own genera- 
tion; and what really belongs to the revival of the 
fifteenth century is the leading instinct, the curiosity, 
the initiatory idea.” Many of the representative 
humanists were broad-minded men, whose sympathies 
were with learning of every kind. Erasmus himself 
writes with enthusiasm of other branches of knowl- 
edge than literature. “Learning,” he says, “is 
springing up all around out of the soil; languages, 
physics, mathematics, each department thriving. 
Even theology is showing signs of improvement.” 
But, unfortunately, this broad sympathy with every 
field of knowledge was not yet widespread. The 
wonders and splendor of nature, that had brought 
into existence the earliest religions and the earliest 
philosophies, were now feared and despised as the 
basis of paganism; and on wholly false grounds a 
controversy was precipitated as to the relative worth 
of literature and of science that, in one form or 
another, has continued down to our own day. The 
bitterness with which the controversy has been car- 
ried on, and the extreme positions assumed by the 
partisans of the one side or the other, have concealed 
from view the truth that we are now able to perceive 
clearly —the truth that the indwelling reason, by 
whom all things are made, is as truly present, though 
in a different order of manifestation, in the world of 
nature as in the world of spirit. One side of this 
truth was expressed by Schelling when he taught 
that nature is the embryonic life of spirit, and by 
Froebel when he wrote, “The spirit of God rests in 
nature, lives and reigns in nature, is expressed in 
nature, is developed and cultivated in nature.” The 
controversy as to the educational value of science, so 
far, at least, as it concerns educational standards and 
ideals, is then anillusory one. It isa mimic war, with 
words alone as weapons, that is fought either to expel 
nature from education, or to subordinate all else in 
education to it. We should rather say, in the stately 
verse of Milton : — 

Accuse not Nature; she hath done her part; 
Do thou but thine. 

And that part is surely to study nature joyfully, 
earnestly, reverently, as a mighty manifestation of 
the power and grandeur of the same spirit that tinds 
expression in human achievement, We must en- 


large, then, our conception of the human'‘ties; for 
humanity is broader and deeper than we have hitherto 
suspected. It touches the universe at many more 
points than one; and, properly interpreted, the study 
of nature may be classed among the humanities as 
truly as the study of language itself. 

This conclusion, which would welcome science with 
open arms into the school and utilize its opportunities 
and advantages at every stage of education, does not 
méan that all are of equal educational value, or that 
they are mutually and indifferently interchangeable, 
as are the parts of some machines. It means, rather, 
that the study of nature is entitled to recognition on 
grounds similar to those put forward for the study 
of literature, of art, and of history. But, among 
themselves, these divisions of knowledge fall into an 
order of excellence as educational material that is 
determined by their respective relations to the de- 
velopment of the reflective reason. The application 
of this test must inevitably lead us, while honoring 
science and insisting upon its study, to place above it 
the study of history, of literature, of art, and of insti- 
tutional life. But these studies may not for a moment 
be carried on without the study of nature or in 
neglect of it. They are all humanities in the truest 
sense, and it is a false philosophy of education that 
would cut us off from any one of them or that would 
deny the common ground on which they rest. In 
every tield of knowledge which we are studying is 
some law or phase of energy, and the original as well 
av the highest energy is will. In the world of nature 
it is exhibited in one series of forms that produce the 
results known to us as chemical, physical, biological ; 
in the history of mankind, it is manifested in the 
forms of feelings, thoughts, deeds, institutions. Be- 
cause the elements of self-consciousness and reflection 
are present in the latter series and absent in the 
former, it is to these and the knowledge of them that 
we must accord the first place in any table of educa- 
tional values. 

But education, as Mr. Froude has reminded us, has 
two aspects. ‘On one side, it is the cultivation of 
man’s reason, the development of his spiritual nature. 
It elevates him above the pressure of material inter- 
ests. It makes him superior to the pleasures and 
pains of a world which is but his temporary home, in 
filling his mind with higher subjects than the occupa- 
tions of life would themselves provide him with.” It 
is this aspect of education that I have been consider- 
ing, for it is from this aspect that we derive our 
inspiration and our ideas. “But,” continues Mr. 
Froude, “a life of speculation to the multitude would 
be a life of ‘idleness and uselessness. They have to 
maintain themselves in industrious independence in a 
world in which it has been said there are but three 
possible modes of existence — begging, stealing, and 
working; and education means also the equipping a 
man with means to earn his own living.” It is this 
latter and very practical aspect of education that 
causes us at times to feel the full force of the ques- 
tion of educational values. . Immediate utility makes 
demands upon the school, which it is unable wholly to 
neglect. If the school is to be the training-ground 
for citizenship, its products must be usefully and 
soundly equipped, as well as well disciplined and 
well informed. An educated proletariat — to use the 
forcible paradox of Bismarck —is a continual source 
of disturbance and danger to any nation. Acting 
upon this conviction, the great modern democracies — 
and the time seems to have come when a democracy 
may be defined as a government, of any form, in 
which public opinion habitually rules—are every- 
where having a care that provision be made for the 
practical, or immediately useful, in education. This 
is as it should be, but it exposes the school to a new 
series of dangers, against which it must guard. 
Utility is a term that may be given either a very 
broad or a very narrow meaning. ‘There are utilities 
higher and utilities lower, and under no circum- 
stances will the true teacher ever permit the former 
to be sacrificed to the latter. This would be done, if, 
in its zeal for fitting the child for self-support, the 
school were to neglect to lay the foundation for that 
higher intellectual and spiritual life which consti- 


tutes humanity’s full stature. This foundation is 
made ready only if proper emphasis be laid, from the 
kindergarten to the college, on those studies whose sub- 
ject-matter is the direct product of intelligence and 
will, and which can, therefore, make direct appeal to 
man’s higher nature. The sciences and their applica- 
tions are capable of use, even from the standpoint of 
this higher order of utilities, because of the reason 
they exhibit and reveal. Man’s rational freedom is 
the goal, and the sciences are the lower steps on the 
ladder that reaches to it. 

Splendid confirmation of this view of science is 


found in the great Belfast address, in which Profes- ’ 


sor Tyndall stormed the strongholds of prejudice one 
and twenty years ago. Said Professor Tyndall : — 

“Science itself not unfrequently derives motive 
power from an ultra-scientific source. Some of its 
greatest discoveries have been made under the stimu- 
lus of a non-scientific ideal. This was the case 
among the ancients, and it has been so amongst our- 
selves. Mayer, Joule, and Codding, whose names are 
associated with the greatest of modern generaliza- 
tions, were thus influenced. With his usual insight, 
Lange at one place remarks that ‘it is not always the 
objectively correct and intelligible that helps man 
most, or leads most quickly to the fullest and truest 
knowledge. As the sliding body upon the brachysto- 
chrone reaches its end sooner than by the straighter 
road of the inclined plane, so, through the swing of 
the ideal, we often arrive at the naked truth more 
rapidly than by the more direct processes of the 
understanding.’ Whewell speaks of enthusiasm of 
temper as a hindrance to science; but he means the 
enthusiasm of weak heads. There is a strong and 
resolute enthusiasm in which science finds an ally; 
and it is to the lowering of this fire, rather than 
to the diminution of intellectual insight, that the les- 
sening productiveness of men of science in their 
mature years is to be ascribed. Mr. Buckle sought to 
detach intellectual achievement from moral force. 
He gravely erred; for without moral force to whip it 
into action, the achievements of the intellect would 
be poor indeed. 

“Tt has been said that science divorces itself from 
literature; but the statement, like so many others, 
arises from lack of knowledge. <A glance at the less 
technical writings of its leaders —of its Helmholtz, 
its Huxley, and its Du Bois-Reymond — would show 
what breadth of literary culture they command. 
Where among modern writers can you find their su- 
periors in clearness and vigor of literary style? Sei- 
ence desires not isolation, but freely combines with 
every effort toward the bettering of man’s estate. 
Single-handed, and supported, not by outward sympa- 
thy, but by inward force, it has built at least one great 
wing of the many-mansioned home which man in his 
totality demands. And if rough walls and protruding 
rafter-ends indicate that on one side the edifice is still 
incomplete, it isonly by wise combination of the parts 
required with those already irrevocably built that we 
canhope for completeness. There is no necessary incon- 
gruity between what has been accomplished and what 
remains to be done. The moral glow of Socrates, 
which we all feel by ignition, has in it nothing incom- 
patible with the physics of Anaxagoras, which he so 
much scorned, but which he would hardly scorn to- 
day. 

“The world embraces not only a Newton, but a 
Shakespeare — not only a Boyle, but a Raphael — not 
only a Kant, but a Beethoven — not only a Darwin, 
but a Carlyle. Not in each of these, but in all, is hu- 
man nature whole. They are not opposed, but sup- 
plementary — not mutually exclusive, but reconcilable. 
And if, unsatisfied in the going of a pilgrim for his dis- 
tant home, will still turn to the mystery from which 
it has emerged, seeking so to fashion it as to give 
unity to thought and faith, so long as this is done, not 
only without intolerance or bigotry of any kind, but 
with the enlightened recognition that ultimate fixity 
of conception is here unattainable, and that each suc- 
ceeding age must be held free to fashion the mystery 
in accordance with its own needs — then casting aside 
all the restrictions of materialism, I would affirm this 
to be a,field_for the noblest exercise of what, in con- 
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trast with the knowing faculties, may be called the 
creative faculties of man.” 

The actions of the lower animals are conditioned by 
sensations and momentary impulses. Man, on the 
other hand, is enabled to raise himself above fleeting 
sensations to the realm of ideas, and in that realm he 
finds his real life. Similarly, man’s will gradually 
frees itself from bondage to a chain of causes deter- 
mined for it from without, and attains to a power of 
independent self-determination according to durable 
and continuous ends of action. This constitates char- 
acter, which, in Mr. Emerson’s fine phrase, is the 
moral order seen through the medium of an individual 
It is a development in the life of the human 
soul. Freedom and rationality are two names for the 
same thing, and their highest development is the end 
of human life. This development is not, as Locke 
thought, a process arising without the mind and acting 
upon it, a passive and pliable recipient. Much less is 
it one that could be induced in the statue of Condillac 
and Bonnet. It is the very life of the soul itself. 

There isa striking passage in “The Marble Faun,” 
in which Hawthorne suggests the idea that the task 
cf the sculptor is not, by carving, to impress a figure 
upon the marble, but rather, by the touch of genius, to 
set free the glorious form that the cold grasp of the 
stone imprisons. With similar insight, Browning puts 
these words into the mouth of his Paracelsus :— 


nature. 


‘* Truth is within ourselves; it takes no rise 
From outward things, whate’er you may believe. 
There is an inmost centre in us all, 

Where truth abides in fullness ; and around, 
Wall upon wall, the gross flesh hems it in, 
This perfect, clear perception. .. . 

. . And, to know, 
Rather consists in opening out a way 
Whence the imprisoned splendor may escape, 
Than in effecting entry for a light 
Supposed to be without.” 

This is the poetical form of the truth that I believe 
is pointedto by both philosophy and science. It offers 
us a suré standing-ground for our educational theory. 
It reveals to us, not as an hypothesis, but as a fact, 
education as spiritual growth toward intellectual and 
moral perfection, and saves us from the peril of view- 
ing it as an artificial process according to mechanical 
formulas. Finally, it assures us that while no knowl- 
edge is worthless —for it all leads us back to the 
common cause and ground of all — yet that knowledge 
is of the most worth which stands in closest relation 
to the highest forms of the activity of that spirit 
which is created in the image of Him who holds 
nature and man alike in the hollow of His hand. 


WHAT HAS BERN ACCOMPLISHED IN 
CO-ORDINATION IN THE FIELD OF 
TISTORY AND LITERATURE. 


BY CHARLES MC MURRAY, ILLINOIS NORMAL SCHOOL, 


The effort to cobrdinate history and literature with 
the other studies has led first of all to a serious effort 
to determine the rank of history and literature among 
studies. ‘This has led to valuable practical results. 
Chief among these results is the fact that the highest 
quality and function of history and literature as cul- 
ture forces have been brought prominently to light. 
The culture force which these studies may exert upon 
the deeper thought and character of children until re- 
gently has been little understood or thought of. But 
the awakening along this line is bringing a rich treas- 
ure of culture and inspiration into our school course. 

But codrdination sets out not only to determine the 
rank and value of studies, but also their inter-relations 
and inter-dependence upon each other, just as the 
three cobrdinate departments of our government are 
of equal rank, yet stand in close relation and depend- 
ence upon each other. The notion is that if children 
see the important relations and connections of history 
and literature to other branches, the combined effect 
of the studies as correlated will be much greater than 
if each is to exercise its influence separately. The 
studies, if linked together by causal and rational rela- 
tions, re-enforce each other; in their union there is 
strength; in their isolation and dismemberment there 

is weakness. 

It is a fact that many school principals and super- 
intendents are now rearranging and reorganizing the 


course of study and the idea of coérdination is having 
considerable influence with them, both in the order and 
adjustment of studies and in the method of handling 
them in classes. One idea which the effort to coérdi- 
nate history and literature with other branches has 
accentuated is the setting out in each study of the dis- 
tinct units of thought which form, as it were, the 
nerve ganglia of that subject. Before real coérdina- 
tion can begin we must have distinct centres of thought 
to which effort and labor are directed, In history, 
for example, we are taking a few choice biographies, 
episodes and epochs as the chief centres of study. In 
literature we are selecting the best complete master- 
pieces and treating them as wholes. 

A second influence of coérdination in laying out 
school courses is seen in the effort to select parallel 
series of important topics in different studies, and in 
choosing and arranging the parallel series, to keep in 
mind the mutual helpfulness of history and literature 
to each other and to the other branches. Thus in 
several grades, the reading, history, geography, natural 
science, and language stand related to each other much 
like the strands of a well-made rope. 

A third idea which coérdination is laboring specifi- 
cally to work out in history and literature is a method 
of treatment of these central topies which will weld 
the links of connection with other studies. 

A fourth idea that is practically operative is a con- 
stant tendency to estimate every topic from the stand- 
point of the children and their experience, thus 
bringing into relation and unity the schoolroom and 
home influences. 


DEPARTMENTAL TEACHING IN GRAMMAR 
GRADES, 


BY J. M. TREUDLEY, GALVESTON, TEXAS. 


Three things are essential to a teacher’s success — 
a thorough knowledge of subject-matter ; skill in the 
use of correct methods ; 
have little subject-matter to study; high school 
~achers have their work so specialized that they are 
not® burdened with the study of subject-matter; but 
grammar school teachers have to make daily prepara- 
tion in a number of subjects, the thorough mastery of 
any of which, with reference to subject-matter and 
inethods of presentation, would give the average teacher 
plenty to do. This preparation requires so much 
time, and is often so unsatisfactory to the teachers 
themselves, that it exhausts their strength, and takes 
away theirenthusiasm. Hence the necessity for some 
relief to the teachers of our upper grammar grades. 
This relief is afforded by the departmental plan, in 
which each teacher instructs in a limited number of 
subjects, and yet has her own class, to which she sus- 
tains about the same relation as the teacher under the 
Some of the advantages of the depart- 
mental plan are : — 
It gives teachers an opportunity to do that work that 


grade plan. 


is most agreeable to them, and for which they are best 
prepared, 

It gives relief to over-worked teachers, improves their 
health, and increases their teaching power. Being re- 
quired to make preparation in only one line of work, 
and that an agreeable one, the teacher has more time 
for rest and recuperation out of school hours, with less 
cause for worry and anxiety. This gives her a larger 
supply of energy to expend in the schoolroom in the 
actual work of teaching, where all the life, and vigor, 
and enthusiasm of which she is capable are needed to 
arouse thought and stimulate the pupils to put forth 
their best efforts. 

It gives the teacher an opportunity to achieve the high- 
She has 
plenty of time to broaden and deepen her knowledge 
of subject-matter and to become familiar with the best 
methods of teaching it. She knows not only what to 
teach, but what not to teach. She has surveyed the 
whole field so carefully that she knows every obstacle 
and how to approach it. She learns to teach so as to 
interest her pupils and awaken in them a love for 
learning. Thus she becomes an artist. 

lt makes it possible for the teacher to buy the books 
and appliances needed in her work. 


est excellence in her department of work. 


enthusiusm, Primary teachers: 


It gives unity to the work. Having the same pupils 
for several successive terms, the teacher knows what 
has been done in the preceding grade, and wastes no 
time in deciding where to begin. She views not an iso- 
lated part of the subject, but the whole subject. She 
teaches tiot for one grade only, but for all the grades. 

The moral influence of the teacher is vot less under 
this plan, for she has the advantage of instructing the 
same pupils for several successive terms, while under 
the grade plan she has them such a short time that she 
can hardly get acquainted with them before they pass 
on to another teacher. 

In order to be successful, the plan must be admin- 
istered by a competent principal, who will “hold an 
even pressure on the requirements of work, correlating 
it insuch a manner that no one study absorbs undue 
attention.” 


EDUCATIONAL VALUES. 


BY JAMES H. BAKER, 
President of Colorado University. 


Educational Ideal.— We estimate a man’s worth 
by his intellectual grasp, his wsthetic and ethical in- 
sight and his power for action toward right and use- 
ful ends. ‘These characteristics are the ideal aim of 
education. The field of knowledge and the knowing 
mind are correlated, and for ideal education each 
departinent of knowledge must be employed. 

Values.— The divisions of the field of knowledge 
are: First, mathematical relations; second, natural 
phenomena; third, human action; fourth, human 
thought; fifth, «esthetic and ethical qualities. These 
divisions suggest the kind of education that will 
adjust the individual to the world in which he is to 
live. Each department of learning makes its own 
peculiar contribution to’ knowledge, power, and prep- 
aration for practical life. The exact value of each 
department of study cannot be estimated, but, 
through study of the relation of the mind to the 
world, history of education and experience of teach- 
ers, values can be approximated. Child study serves, 
not to discover principles, but to apply them wisely. 

Theory of KEquivalence.—Is there, strictly speak- 
ing, an equivalence of studies. No, for studies differ 
in respect to the kind or extent of knowledge and 
power which they represent. Therefore, the second- 
ary school should not be open to broad election, be- 
cause this is the period when the meaning of each 
study first becomes possible, when the various powers 
are developed to conscious strength, and when the 
bent of the student is fairly tested. The liberty of 
college election should give an opportunity for gain- 
ing a deep knowledge of one subject or a group of 
related subjects; its license leads to evasion and 
dilettantism, and is an evil to be corrected. The 
knowing of some one subject thoroughly is an essen- 
tial part of general education ; it deepens knowledge 
of all subjects and strengthens the whole man. 

Some theories.— We must grant that conditions will 
vary the scheme of education for a given pupil, but 
deviations must be made with the ideal standard in 
view. The mind is a unit being, the world may be 
regarded as a unit, but both have their various phases 
and they are correlated, and these considerations do 
not affect the theory of distinct values of the depart- 
ments of study. Pleasure is not the most valuable 
interest, hence the pleasure theory cannot stand in 
the way of a consistent curriculum for the period of 
general education. The theory of culture-epochs 
must be subordinated to the view of education which 
regards modern svientitic knowledge of nature, modern 
civilization and the inherited capacity of the child to 
know modern conceptions. The method of concen- 
tration does not permit the coérdinate use of studies 
as suggested by the previous analysis, and does not 
regard the laws of the mind in the organization of 
Knowledge. The methods known as apperception, 
correlation, coérdination, and concentration are but 
recognition of the laws of association, which are but 
the laws of acquisition of knowledge. These theories 
and methods are, however, of great value as em pha- 
sizing negleeted principles of education. 

Interest.— Interest. is a sine qua non in securing 
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values in education. Pleasure is not the chief inter- 
est, but perfection of being. There are native im- 
pulses to action, and these are to be invited by pre- 
senting for their exercise the proper objects in the 
world of truth, beauty, and goodness. Thus, true 
interest is awakened. Sometimes enforced attention 
and duty must come to the rescue. Evolution and 
physiological psychology are often misinterpreted. 
Herbert Spencer does not claim that pleasure is 
always a criterion of right action, or will be until the 
era of perfect moralization; and physiological psy- 
chology shows, under the principles of habit, the 
necessity of training the character to grapple with 
difficulties. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF MANUAL TRAINING, 


BY E. R. BOOTH, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


It is important at this stage of the discussion of 
manual training to have clear ideas as to what is 
known of the organism through which the hand and 
the mind work. ‘The conclusions of science as to the 
structure and functions of the brain are accepted. 

The brain is thé most important part of the nervous 
system, and the gray, outer portion is the most impor- 
tant part of the brain. It is composed of four or 
more layers in man, each of which has its distinctive 
function. The inner layer is the last to develop and 
is the seat of the will power. 

In the nerve cells of these layers, energy is elabo- 
rated and stored, and from them discharges of energy 
take place. The number of cells does not increase 
after birth, but changes take place in them and in the 
fibres projecting from them as long as education con- 
tinues. 

Voluntary attention and will power are of later 
growth. Volition proper is found to be associated 
with the part of the brain that develops latest. 

Our ideas are gotten through the sensory channels, 
and our powers of doing are developed through mo- 
tion. In learning a new movement, the will power is 
exercised, and in determining what the movement 
shall be to produce a definite result, the highest 
powers of the mind are brought into play. But when 
a movement is once thoroughly learned, it becomes 
reflex or automatic, and its educative influence ceases. 

A civilized man’s brain has centres that are adapted 
to a great variety of movements. These must be ex- 
ercised, or a large portion of the brain will be unused 
and will soon lose its power. The loss of brain 
power results in a corresponding loss of mental power. 

If the different parts of the brain are not exercised 
as nature and man’s surroundings suggest, they will 
crave a stimulant; and if they do not enjoy the rest 
required after exercise, they will want the rest secured 
by an opiate. Manual training and a well-regulated 
course of study, properly administered, exercise all 
parts of the brain and meet its natural wants. 

The child works to its full capacity up to the age 
of four or five. Thisaccounts, at least in part, for the 
fact that most persons learn more before they are six 
than subsequently. Thisshould not beso. A normal 
brain, and with it the mind, should go on developing to 
old age. 

At the close a number of conclusions are drawn from 
the principles laid down, the idea running through 
being that a harmonious development of man phy- 
sically and mentally is the demand of the age. 


THE ETHICS OF PATRIOTISM. 


BY A. P. MARBLE, PH.D., OMAHA. 


I. The word patriotism is derived from a root that 
signifies to protect, and, in its secondary sense, to 
feed. To protect and to provide are the fundamental 
This protection was at first ex- 


ideas of patriotism. 
ercised by the patriarch or father of the family. 

II. With the growth of families, this fundamental 
idea was extended to the tribe or gens; and 

Ill. After further extension, the idea embraced the 
several peoples of the same origin and language; till 
finally, 


IV. The idea has come to embrace great nations 
with a common interest. 

V. With the spread of civilization, this idea of 
patriotism has taken a broader meaning. From fami- 
lies of individuals, or races, we now consider families 
of nations; and what at first embraced only people of 
one family, now embraces humanity. The original 
idea was essentially selfish in a narrow sense. Grad- 
ually the idea has broadened, but it has been and still 
is essentially selfish. 

The extended notion of patriotism has gradually 
become more altruistic, and its future development 
will still further develop the altruistic idea. 

Already, there is a community of educated, enlight- 
ened, broad-minded men, whose patriotism embraces 
the whole world of man, while holding a warmer place 
in their hearts for the country where they live. It is 
the duty of schools to cultivate this broad, all-com- 
prehending patriotism. 


ECONOMY IN ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. 


BY MISS BETTIE DUTTON, CLEVELAND. 


It appears almost superfluous, after the recent very 
full reports of the experts and the scarcely less com- 
plete discussion of the same, to attempt to say any- 
thing valuable on the subject of elementary educa- 
tion. Yet the distance from the daily work of the 
children sometimes seems to lead to a forgetfulness 
of immediate needs, which, it is possible, might be met, 
and uplift all along the line be felt, could the atten- 
tion of the best and widest students of educational prob- 
lems be secured and brought to bear on the solution 
of those most immediate, and pressing, and simple. 

Can anything be done, any word be said, which will 
bring into closer working relations those who elabo- 
rate the finer theories and those who must meet exist- 
ing conditions in the schools; can those conditions be 
bettered to some extent by the united care of all, in 
their most evident needs 7 

For instance, in school organization, is it not prac- 
ticable to reduce materially the numbers of pupils 
assigned to one teacher’s oversight in primary and 
grammar schools, that the teacher’s care may be so 
centered as to make possible that personal oversight 
desirable, and to give to each pupil the benefit of 
close acquaintance ? Just at this point there is es- 
pecial need of change. Teachers are attempting the 
impossible in the effort to give to each one of a half- 
hundred children the individual inspiration and uplift 
which come only from close, personal association. 

That large numbers can be successfully controlled, 
that crowds, even, can be skillfully manipulated, and 
with a dexterity worthy of military generalship, no 
one familiar with the movements of large city and 
town schools can question. But the education of 
these hosts, if it meet in any true sense the ideals of 
present progressive leaders of educational forces, 
must be made far less like the drill of armies. The 
ideal teacher of to-day is no Napoleon in the school- 
room, and the model school is no longer a battle 
ground. We believe there is no practical obstacle in 
the way of reducing the numbers in our schools at 
least one-half, and that such education would meet 
the hearty approval of wise patrons and boards of 
education. 

Especially is this reduction important in first years 
of school life, when, in place of fifty or sixty small 
persons, for whom one teacher is striving vainly to 
care, no more than half these numbers should be 
grouped together, and this for health, and happiness, 
and real progress. 

Did you ever consider what it is to live daily, and 
for a series of years, in the constant companionship 
of a half-hundred people ? 

Communities are conservative in school appropria- 
tion and expenditure, and the financial problem in 
public school administration is an ever-present one ; 
but in wise expenditure for little children, communi- 
ties are far more responsive than we are apt to be- 
lieve, and will tax themselves royally when convineed 
of the need. We would then place in the first years 
of school no more pupils under one teacher than can 


be known in their homes, studied in detail, led and 
fostered with individual, painstaking care. 

If need for large classes is anywhere imperative, 
let it be in the later years — when both teacher and 
pupils have better learned the adjustment to other 
than the home life. With the small classes the train- 
A bright child, 
happy in the possession of health and of home com- 
forts, should be permitted very early to begin the 
search for the knowledge learned from books and 


ing should begin at an early age. 


teachers, and the less favored children, with homes 
unworthy of the name, should be afforded early re- 
lease from the desolation of their unfavored child- 
hood. We are confident that those of our common- 
wealths, now more than half, that have legislated in 
favor of early admission to school have secured best 
opportunity for their children, and that where the work 
is wisely planned this advantage is immeasurable. 

Continuous observation along this line for many 
years convinces us that the pupil of five years is much 
more readily led to the easy mastery of such of our 
complex vocabulary as is within its grasp, than is the 
child of one or two years more, of even wise home 
training and associations, while the difficulties in the 
way of learning to read are far less formidable. It is 
a matter of no small moment that the strictest 
economy of time and mental energy be attained for 
the multitudes of children whose school life is limited 
to elementary work, and whose highest ideals in intel- 
lectual attainment are furnished by the teachers of 
their childhood. 

Indeed, it cannot be too vividly impressed upon the 
consciousness of those having charge of elementary 
courses of study, that the majority of those enrolled 
in public schools leave them before the age of twelve 
years — while they are still little children; a fact 
which gives importance to all questions relating to 
their highest efficiency in the establishment of right 
character, the development of mental strength, and 
the acquisition of useful knowledge. As the richest 
products of human thought are garnered in books and 
revealed from the printed page, it is essential that 
whatever other means of education are made use of — 
in hand skill, in physical training, in language, oral 
and graphic, in music — that the key which opens 
these rich treasures in literature be placed efficiently 
in the hand of every pupil within his first school 
year. The art of learning to read should have been at- 
tained, and the child who has had one entire year of 
school training should have been given ready ability 
to read unassisted all simple, elegant English, should, 
ina word, be enjoying free foraging in the fields of 
knowledge, as little hindered by unreadiness in the 
mastery of the mechanism of language as are his 
seniors. 

With this work effectively done, with the key to 
all knowledge thus early placed in their hands, our 
children would make rapid advance along the eus- 
tomary lines of school attainment and progress. The 
geography, the history, the arithmetic, the story and 
the poem, the helpful description of beauty in flower 
and sky, in forest and stream, would now be working 
their b’essed ministries in mental furnishing, not as 
the store on which to draw in that far-off indefinable 
future which we sometimes flatter ourselves will 
make all present unassimilated knowledge real, but 
for the “daily bread” which child mind needs for 
healthful growth to-day; for the normal support 
which this early acquaintance with the best thought 
of the world bestows; and which the growing mind 
must be familiar with if the best fruits of instruction 
and training be realized in maturer years. 

To this readiness in reading, and carried hand in 
hand with it, the lessons in natural science should be 
given place in the first school year, and with as clear 
conception of the end to be attained as is recognized 
in the process of learning to read. All indefinitions 
of purpose should be avoided in this most delicate 
guidance in the fields where nature must be alone the 
instructor and interpreter. While every sense is 
sharpened by the constant habit of observation and 


comparison, the judgment trained hy daily exercise 
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BOSTON & CHICAGO, AUG, 15, 


THe JOURNAL has been asked by many how it was 
possible for Superintendent P. W. Search to be de- 
posed at Los Angeles when he had a three years’ con- 
tract with the board. We understand that this was 
“ gotten around ” on the ground’ that the city charter 
of Los Angeles requires that its political officers shall 
be electors in the state. 


KANSAS comes very near heading the list in at- 
tendance at Denver. State Manager J. N. Wilkin- 
son did his work thoroughly, and as a result nearly 
1,000 teachers were at the N. E. A. His own town 
of Emporia sent more than fifty people over one road 
alone, the Santa Fé, and that for a city of less than 
9,000 inhabitants. A tax of ten cents each from 
every man, woman, and child would not have raised 
money enough to pay for the tickets over this road 
alone. 


Tue Horr-Harvey debate of “Coin’s Financial 
School” has been the greatest success in the line of 
“joint” debate that has taken place in America since 
the famous Lincoln-Douglas debate, nearly forty years 
ago. The ten-minute speech idea, by means of which 
each man is called to account speedily for any ex- 
travagant, radical or erratic statement, is one of the 
most successful ever adopted in debate. The ten-day 
plan is not the least advantageous features of the 
debate. It tests the staying qualities of a disputant 
as well as his wit. Would that Dr. Harris and 
Stanley Hall could have a ten-days’ ten minute dis- 
cussion of psychology, or Dr. White and President 
DeGarmo, or Dr. Balliet and Professor Charles 
MeMurray, 


ROUNDS — TARBELL. 


The National Council of Education had one of its 
most successful sessions at Denver, which fact was 
largely due to the business-like energy of President 
©. C. Rounds of the New Hampshire normal school. 
The council has always been disappointing, in that its 
conclusions have had little weight. It was intended 
originally to be to the profession what the Committee 
of Fifteen was, but it has not reached any such dis- 
tinction. It came nearer to it this year than ever 
before, in the discussion of the Rural School Prob- 
lem, thanks to Superintendent Henry Sabin’s study 
of the conditions and to President Round’s direction 
of the discussion. Second only to this was the dis- 
cussion of Professor Charles MeMurray’s paper upon 
“Correlation.” The council did not talk to the gal- 
leries for a moment in Mr. Rounds’ hands. It was 
business from a@ to z. 

Next year this same condition of things will con- 
tinue. Superintendent H. 8. Tarbell of Providence, 
who succeeds Dr. Rounds, is equally cool, vigorous, 
and direct. The fraternity may look forward to the 
session of the council of ’96 in full confidence that 
there will be wise, comprehensive, and emphatic ut- 


terances upon live questions, 


BOSTON LN 796. 


Many inquiries are made regarding the coming of 
the N. E. A. to Boston in 1896. The teachers will 
be welcome, if President Dougherty wishes to bring 
the N. E. A. to*Boston, and the administration of no 
man could be more satisfactory than his.  t may 
also be said that he would be much pleased to: have 
the association come here if, all things considered, it 
should seem to be wise. Boston has entertained the 
G. A. R., the Y. P. S.C. E., the Knights Templars, 
the editors and the superintendents, and she will 
make the teachers very much at home if they choose 
to come. She has the best of accommodation by way 
of halls and hotels, she has abundant scenes, historic 
and literary, while her resorts are innumerable and 
delightful. 

It is safe to say, however, that she will never make 
any scramble for the honor or advantage of .being a 
convention city. One hundred thousand people know 
how she entertains, and she does it every time. She 
has no bids to enter, but she is hearty in her invita- 
tion. If President Dougherty decides that it is ad- 
vantageous to come to Boston, he has but to say so, 
and everything will be in readiness. There is no 
better summer climate, no better railway facilities, 
no place of such inexpensive excursions, and there 
is no more cordial hospitality. It is only a question 
of advisability in the mind of President Dougherty. 


AN OFF YEAR. 


The Denver meeting was emphatically “an off 
year.” It was a good meeting without being great, 
It was well handled, and those who attended the 
meeting and were not accustomed to other years 
were pleased. You cannot have 11,000 people in a 
city of the size of Denver without having a good 
meeting, especially when you have men like W. H. 
Payne, B. A. Hinsdale, Louis Soldan, F. W. Parker, 
Earl Barnes, N. C. Dougherty, N. C. Schaeffer, Z. X. 
Snyder, Aaron Gove, George P. Brown, C. C. Rounds, 
Henry Sabin, H. 8. Tarbell, H. L. Jones, A. E. Lane, 
Charles DeGarmo, the McMurray brothers, and such 
women as Sarah L. Arnold, Lucy Wheelock, Whil- 
helmina Seegmiller, Mrs. Peavey, and the other 
women state superintendents. 

But the absentees were the most noticeable feat- 
ures of the meeting. Think of it! A meeting of 
the N. E. A. without W. T. Harris, Stanley Hall, 
E. E. White, A. 8. Draper, A. J. Rickoff, J. M. Green- 
wood, N. A. Calkins, E. A. Sheldon, W. E. Sheldon, 
J. H. Canfield, J. L. Pickard, 8. H. Peabody, W. A. 
Mowry, C. M. Woodward, W. B. Powell, D. B. Hagar. 
and most of the men who have been the leaders for 
twenty years! 


M4 
The one question on every body’s{tongue was, Have 


most of the men who have made the association what 
it is retired forever or is it simply an “off year” ? and 
the reply was the hope that it was merely the latter. 
The absence of these men made many who were there 
feel lonesome, but the country is so large, and the men 
of professional strength so numerous, that no asso- 
ciation is dependent upon any individual. 


IS THE UNITED STATES PLURAL? 

The Journa gives the greatest prominence, with 
pleasure, to the following letter from Principal H., L. 
Roberts, of Avon, Il. : — 

Avon, July 8, 1895. 
Editor Journau ov Epucatrion, Boston, Mass. 

Dear Sir: In the last issue of the JourNAL you say, *‘ The 
United States ts, Secretary of State Olney to the contrary not- 
withstanding.” ‘* They are singular, and the United States is 
‘it’ and not ‘they.’ We should not speak of them but of 1.” 

Now, are you not a little hasty in deciding this question so in 
this off-hand way. The weight of official authority is surely 
against you. The constitutional convention of 1787, judged 
by its finished work, believed thoroughly in the plural form. 
The singular form, 7, is nowhere used in the constitution when 
referring to United States; while in at least three places we 
find the plural. Art. 1., See. 9, says, ‘* No title of Nobility shall 
be granted by the United States; and no person holding any of- 
fice of profit or trust under them shall,” ete. Art. IIT., Sec. 3, 
defines treason thus: ‘“* Treason against the United States shall 
consist only in levying war against them, orin adhering to their 
enemies,” ete. What opinion was held by the founders of our 
government? Possibly, however, those good people were sim- 
ply careless. Let us look for acorrection of the error. When the 
rebellion is almost subdued, when the question of secession is 
settled, then the victors propose an amendment to this constitu- 
tion. The thirteenth amendment is proposed by congress Feb- 
uary 1, 1865, and ratified by the requisite number of states that 
same year. ‘* Neither slavery nor involuntary servitude .. . 
shall exist within the United States or any place subject to their 
jurisdiction.” If United States had not become-singular by 1865, 
please tell us when dt did. Isn’t Olney right? 

Yours truly, 
H. L. Roperrs. 

The Journat still thinks that the States are United, 
that the United States is a government, and as such 
as definite a unit as England, France, or Germany. 
On the other hand, the JourNaAL does not think it 
at all strange that, because of the form of the name, it 
isusedas plural. It is more euphonious, more natural, 
and it is every way probable that the editor will in 
speech or rapid writing repeatedly use the plural verb 
or pronoun. ‘The fact is one thing, the tendency of 
speech is quite another. 


N. E. A. NOTES. 


Every state and territory was represented. 

Hot Springs, Ark., sent a large delegation. 

The states of Washington and Oregon were sur- 
prisingly light in their representation. So was 
Delaware. 

Miss Sarah L. Arnold of Boston was upon the 
various programmes for more addresses than any 
other one person, man or woman. She spoke well 
every time. 

Professor Joseph Le Conte’s address was unques- 
tionably the grandest, most scholarly, and in a way 
the most elegant address ever delivered before the 
association. 

Chicago sent Superintendent A. G, Lane and As- 
sistants A. F, Nightingale, E. C. Delano, A. R. Sabin, 
James Hanna, and Leslie Lewis. She was the banner 
city in official representation. 

Miss Lucy Wheelock of Boston was more por- 
traitured by the press of the city than any other man 
or woman. Each paper presented her portrait two or 
three times. She was eminently popular. 

It was a trifle absurd for the newspaper reports to 
dwell upon the dress of every woman who occupied a 
prominent place-upon the programme. Any refer- 
ence to the dress of a gentleman, under similar cir 
cumstances, would have been disgusting. 

Mrs. Peavey, state superintendent of Colorado, 
made a good impression whenever she appeared in 


public. No state superintendent in the country would 
have acquitted himself more ereditably than did Mrs. 
Peavey at the opening session. 
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State Superintendent Mrs. Peavey of Colorado 
is second vice-president of the N. E. A. It is the 
first time in its history that an honorable executive 
office has been given to a woman, and it is a cause for 
humiliation that the suggestion and the motion should 
have had to come from a woman,—Mrs. Bates of 
North Dakota. 


PRESIDENT DOUGHERTY. 


Rarely does the right man get into a place of honor 
and of service by such unanimous choice as that 
which promoted Newton C. Dougherty to the presi- 
dency of the N. E. A. Other worthy and eminent 
men were talked of, but no one of them nor any other 
namable man could have been elected this year. 
His election was inevitable from the first hour of the 
assembling of delegates, and no nominating committee 
that could have been named would have ventured to 
attempt to thwart the purpose of the great body of 
the voting members. Any other nomination would 
have been voted down, sixteen to one. It was in the air. 

Mr. Dougherty has been the most active for the 
most years of any man of his age in the association. 
He has had every ysrofessional honor within the gift of 
the teachers of I]linois, and has been one of the most 
efficient presidents that the department of superin- 
tendence — N. E, A.—has ever had, and at this time 
efficient experience was at a high premium. Per- 
sonally, he is very popular, no man in the association 
having a stronger personal following. Then, again, 
he is a clever man, with no uncontrollable ambition. 
As the son-in-law of the Hon. Richard Edwards, he 
has inherited the admiration of the educational men 
of half a century. He is also a trained business man. 
Not another name was put forth by the nominat- 
ing committees in its private session, and his elec- 
tion was more absolutely unanimous than any other 
we have known. It proved, also, to be the one boom 
for the administration of 1895. President Butler ac- 
cepted the situation gracefully and with politic hearti- 
uess. This at once brought the entire association into 
larmony, and for the first time during the session 
there was not only peace, but great joy all along the 
line, 

Mr. Dougherty is a Pennsylvanian, a native of 
Chester county, and is forty-seven years of age. He 
went to Illinois at the age of twenty, and was for five 
years at the head of Rock River Academy. He has 
been superintendent of schools at Peoria for eighteen 
years, and no school man in America is more secure 
in his position. He is one of the most active citizens 
in Peoria, being prominent in social, fraternal, and 
church circles. No man has ever brought more 
honor, experience, or character to the presidency of 
the N. E. A. than Newton C. Dougherty. 


THE DENVER MEEFTING. 


It can hardly be expected that each annual meeting 
of a national association of teachers and educational 
workers will develop either new lines of pedagogic 
thought or even reveal a distinguishing trend of 
thought influencing the workers in the many fields of 
educational activity. The Denver meeting of the N. 
EK. A. was a great success. Hundreds of teachers 
from the two coasts, with many friends, filled the 
special trains and deluged the Denver baggage agents 
with bieyeles and mountain outfits, as many thousands 
from the mountain states, and from the great Missis- 
sippi plains poured into Denver, to occupy the board- 
ing-houses and pack the spacious Presbyterian church, 
where the opera stalls and platform boxes filled Puri- 
tan visitors with wonder and suspicious doubts. Den- 
ver wanted the association, because the city and the 
state long for a revival of Eastern interest and East- 
ern confidence, and secured the desired crowd of 
visitors, who climbed Pike’s Peak, went up the Loop, 
around the circle, or stayed with long absent friends 
in some out of the way mining camp or ranch home, 
Meanwhile silver is worth a cent or two more each 
week, and Eastern “ gold bugs ” are attacking the in- 
Hationist sentiment by advancing wages. 

The National Council of Education provided, as 


usual, the professionally valuable part of the meeting 

_— a few of the best known leaders were absent, but 
enough were present, including those whose term was 
expiring, to ensure the careful and attentive discus- 
sion of the various reports. The papers were of the 
usual high grade, showing thorough preparation and 
comprehensive thought, the best of which was read 
by Henry Sabin of Iowa, upon atheme which has had 
his repeated attention for many years, and upon which 
he has each year had something, either new or of per- 
ennial importance, to say to the members of the 
council. Out of the repetition and reconsideration of 
many years, he produced a convincing presentation of 
the need of doing something for the isolated country 
schools, north, south, east, and west. Next year we 
will have the result in the report of the “Committee 
of Twelve on Rural Schools.” Gift of prophesy is by 
no means required to tell us that the efforts of the 
Ten and the Fifteen will afford both instruction and 
warning to the Twelve, and that the result, the com- 
bined wisdom of the men to whom our educational 
councillors confide this most important task, will be- 
come one of the greater landmarks in American edu- 
cational history. : 

On the general programme, Professor Joseph Le 
Conte of the University of California was the chief 
attraction. The opportunity of seeing and hearing 
one of the leading scientific men of the country was 
fully appreciated by the large audience, although his 
acquaintance with the theory of evolution was so much 
deeper and broader than his knowledge of the details 
of educational development, that the address lacked 
something of the value which might be derived from 
a careful and systematic application of the theory to 
the facts, by some one who understood the real sig- 
nificance of each. Dr. Butler’s inaugural address was 
the other leading part on the programme. Criticism, 
even of the title—‘“ What knowledge is of most 
worth ?” —could but be unfair coming from the child of 
arival university, where the treatment of English com- 
position is made a chief end and object of education, 
and where every sign of the “sophomoric ” habit is 
mercilessly crushed out of a would-be writer of essays. 
President Butler’s address had many strong points, 
and its publication in complete form will be welcomed, 
if only for the revelation which it must afford of his 
wide acquaintance with the names of the lights of lit- 
erature, philosophy, and the kindred arts. 

President Butler’s address was not strong, but there 
was nothing in it to make either the author or the 
listener ashamed of the office or of the man who has 
filled it with much executive skill during the past 
year. President Butler was introduced to the audi- 
ence by a man whom he has doubtless placed under 
considerable personal indebtedness, but who should 
have realized that he had an indebtedness even 
greater to the National Education Association. The 
position of the N. E. A. has not always been all that 
those with high ideals have longed for. But there has 
never, in recent years, been a time when any “ young 
man,” —as Dr. Butler was called that evening, — how- 
ever great his culture, his wealth, his social, or pro- 
fessional position,— when any man could add to the 
dignity or the reputation of the National Educational 
Association by consenting to become its president. 

When the professor of pedagogy at Columbia be- 
came the president of the N. E. A. he had an oppor- 
tunity toadd very greatly to his own reputation and to 
the usefulness and influence of the association. 

The manner in which Dr. Butler was introduced to 
the teachers at Denver was an insult, both to the 
teachers and to Dr. Butler. It was even more, a 
humiliation to all who believe in American education 
and in the profession of public school teaching. 

Boston divided with Minneapolis the credit of the 
best illustration of the results of the years of discus- 
sion and of agitation on behalf of the professional 
status of teachers. Miss Arnold, by the breadth of her 
interests, — her papers concerned the study of music, 
the kindergarten, nature study, and literature, — by 
the skill and the ability with which she presented her 
points, and by the thorough mastery of her profession 
and of herself, — in every way, — Supervisor Arnold 
ranks with the leading workers in any profession, 


An equally high professional standard was shown in 
the discussion of patriotism, when Superintendent 
Marble and Mr. Martin — another Boston supervisor, 
whose paper was said to be the most thoughtful pro- 
duct of the gathering— gave the trend toa discus- 
sion which revealed most clearly how thoroughly 
American teachers have occupied the most advanced 
ground in morality, ethics, and patriotism. 

The conditions which must surround every gather- 
ing of the National Association of Teachers‘assure a 
successful meeting. There was nothing very new or 
striking or progressive at Denver, outside of the 
council’s committee of Twelve, which is more*than 
enough to distinguish any meeting. There wasjprog- 
ress everywhere. The child study coterie reported 
considerable news of mutual interest; the Herbartians 
are rapidly becoming practicable and useful; the sci- 
ence teachers hereafter are to have a chance to meet 
by themselves. The lovers of art and of the soul of 
the child are as far as ever from understanding each 
other. 

Every one who went to Denver must have left the 
city with a regret that many more could not have en- 
joyed the hospitality of its citizens and the inspiration 
of Colorado’s wonderful mountains. As for the meet 
ings, there is every indication that Superintendent 
Dougherty will preside, next July, over one of the 
greatest meetings, from the professional, educational 
standpoint, in the history of the N. E A. 

G. 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 


President W. F. Slocum of Colorado College is.in this city for 
a visit to his father and friends. 


State Superintendent John R. Kirk of Missouri is said to 
have one of the best professional libraries in that state. 


The largest university in Russia is that of Moscow, with 
3,967 students. St. Petersburg takes second rank, with 2,675. 


Switzerland has established a system of ‘‘ heat holidays,” by 
which schools are dismissed whenever the thermometer reaches 
a certain point. 

The Independent (New York), always one of the ablest 
edited papers in the country, had an educational issue August 
1, which was on high line with articles by Dr. W. T. Harris, 
LL.D., A. E. Winship, Dr. D. E. Simon, Dr. W. H. Payne, 
Nicholas Murray Butler, Miss A. Tolman Smith, G. A. Wet- 
more, W. N. Hailman, J. R. Preston, J. F, Johnson, Dr. Wil- 
liam Hayes Ward, President Charles F. Thwing, Professor 
Richard T. Ely, Dr. B. A. Hinsdale, Professor M. L. Gordon, 
Rev. W. Scott Watson, Julia Caverno, and E. P. Powell. The 
subjects treated are of general interest. If you are not a sub- 
scriber, it is well worth your while to send ten cents for this 
issue, and preserve it. 


Professor George R. Kleeberger of the San José, Cal., 
normal school, the newly elected principal of the St. Cloud, 
Minn., normal school, is one of the most professional, scho- 
lastic, influential, and personally popular educators on the 
Pacific coast, and his departure will be the severest blow Cali- 
fornia has met educationally in along time. ‘This is really the 
first time that the tide has been east. California has received 
many educational men and women, and lost none, heretofore. 
Professor Kleeberger is a graduate of the Platteville, Wis., 
normal school and of Yale College. He will be a great force in 
Minnesota, being a great teacher, a good administrator, and a 
strong platform speaker. 


In the death of Charles Northend of New Britain, Conn., 
the friends of education have lost a veteran in the work of no 
ordinary character. He was born in Newburyport, Mass., in 
1812, and has devoted his life to the promotion of the truest 
and best interests of education. After an experience of twenty 
years as a successful teacher, he prepared a tr -satise upon com- 
mon school education, under the title of ‘*The Teacher and 
the Parent.” which contains the wisest of practical suggestion 
to teachers and parents. It has been in the field of educational 
literature since 1853, and its hints to young teachers and parents 
are as timely to-day as when first written. He has collected 
the best gems of the language for the use of children, and in 
the free use of pen and voice has done much to lift up the 
standard of moral and intellectual life among the young. He 
was the author of several school text-books. His early work 
was done in Massachusetts, but his life is probably more iden- 
tified with the work of education in Connecticut. He was the 
foremost promotor of the normal school of the state, and for 
many years assistant principal of it. His work in the Ameri- 
ean Institute, of which organization he was one of the founders, 
and later compiled its entire working history, endeared him 
to a group of pioneers in the cause as few men are permitted 
His life was one of great beauty, illustrating 


to be loved. 
the church, 


those virtues of character that make the school, 
and the world the better for his having lived, 
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in classification and generalization, these results may 
not be reached through direct instruct ion, even though 
the teacher be of rarest skill. 

The science lessons in elementary schools afford a 
source of danger, scarcely equaled in any other depart- 
ment, of substituting the teacher’s statement of well- 
known natural phenomena, learned too often from 
books alone, for the results of the pupil’s own experi- 
ence in seeing. If this mistake be frequent and 
continued, the habit of close and accurate observation 
and of just conclusion will be weakened and lost, and 
the science lesson will have served no higher purpose 
than that of pleasing entertainment. 

It was with intense pleasure, not many weeks ago, 
that I was permitted to hear in a city schoolroom, 
where thoughtfulness for results holds high place, a 
lesson on one of our common wild wood flowers. The 
little people had each his own specimen blossom, 
which he was looking at with delightful intensity, 
and while the teacher asked a suggestive question, 
showing most sympathetic interest, no intrusion of 
teacher or text-book came in the. way of the children’s 
personal acquaintance with the blossom so new and 
strange to them. When, for a few moments, they 
had quietly studied the form and color of blossom, 
leaf, and stem, had enjoyed the dainty fragrance, 
counted each for himself the different parts of the 
flower, measured carefully each one his blossom’s tiny 
stalk, they made the picture, and finally, in writing, 
the description of the little blossom. Among many 
of the pretty descriptions which I glanced over, this 
one has fixed itself in my memory : — 

“My little blossom must have grown in a shaded 
place, for it is very pale.” Then after giving a very 
good description of the parts of the tiny plant, he 
added — 

“The stamens stand up and look at me like soldiers ; 
and the fragrance of my flower makes me think of 
something very beautiful.” 

This exercise was one of many, was no better than 
others, and in a school whose average age is less than 
seven years. ‘This plant study was not an exceptional, 
but a daily exercise. 

Plant study may not be in itself more desirable for 
daily work than are the studies of stars or of stones; 
but as the material for illustration is in this most 
readily available, and as the flowers appeal unerringly 
to every true heart, young and old, we have in their 
use gain in interest, inborn or already kindled and 
glowing. In kindred sciences our children must not 
be left with unopened eyes. 

To be ignorant of the structure of the world, blind 
to the glory of color and shadow on a mountain wall, 
to know nothing of that marvelous energy whieh 
thrusts the cones and wedges of its crest miles into 
the immeasurable blue, to fail to follow the stars in 
their orderly movements and to discern somewhat the 
laws which control and direct their march, is to lose in 
large measure the joy and glory and privilege of life. 

Economy in mental foree required that the children 
be held in the schoolroom for briefer consecutive pe- 
riods, and that while this short session is in progress 
the attention to the varying school exercises be intense 
and all-absorbing. For this reason we cannot believe 
the custom of furnishing for one-half so-called “ busy- 
work,” while the teacher’s care is given to the direct 
instruction of the other half, is conducive to best habits 
of study. The ever multiplying “devices,” too often 
resultant of inability on the teacher’s part to hold the 
attention, and of ready enterprise of business firms 
quick to provide supply for evident demand, lead only 
to loss, if left in manipulation to the children’s un- 
guided zeal, while the teacher is in “busy-work ” of 
other sort. Teacher and young children should work 
together in every schoolroom exercises and every eye 
and ear should be intent on all words spoken and each 
exercise performed. The mental impress to be per- 
manent and clear must be that of the process instan- 
taneous — neither blurred by too long exposure nor 
obliterated by needless repetition. To require of one 
division of pupils fixed attention to study while the 
teacher is within their hearing developing some inter- 


esting subject to their mates, is to force unnatural 
conditions. Who among trained students, how many 
of the scholarly and self-controlled learners in later 
life, would for an instant think it possible to work out 
the problems of absorbing interest in any field of in- 
vestigation in the presence of a multitude and within 
sound of even the best beloved human voice! 

It has been with serious concern that we have been 
forced to note in many of our graded schools, and in 
some whose light has hitherto shone afar, a drift of 
attention to class work; and in its place, a vacation, 
we believe, from crowded classes and _ needless 
formalism, the two or three or manifold “divisions ” 
pursuing in one room their varying lines of work. 
The personal oversight and ready helpfulness, the 
“word in season” which the “ individual” needs, can 
but be lost or hopelessly deferred in other than wisely 
administered class work. In fact, it is only in the 
class and only in the single class that individual 
need is promptly recognized and help effectually 
given. It is true that no system of classification will 
bring together, though within the limits of reason- 
able numbers, pupils whose native abilities and ac- 
quired power of attainment admit no variations; nor 
is this an end to be desired or permitted. Sameness 
of instruction, eveness of process in development of 
truth, does not argue uniform impression on the mind 
of the recipient. 

Do we not all listen to sweet music and receive 
uplifting according to the meastire of our need and 
our acceptance? And does not the grateful summer 
shower fall upon uplifted flower-cups and forest kings 
with equal benediction? If, then, the minds of our 
pupils be kept in receptive mood, and instruction 
worthy of their thought alone be given, we may safely 
trust to each one to appropriate according to his need, 
unhindered by the weakness or the strength of his 
associates ; while the teacher’s time will be economized 
and strength and skill conserved for worthiest work. 

Of the pitiful expenditure of teaching power per- 
mitted in many of our school systems in the attempt 
to teach exhaustively subjects whose beginnings only 
are “elementary,” we have scarcely the courage to 
speak, This evil has been often pointed out and 
vigorous protests uttered by many whom we all 
delight to honor and» whose skilled leadership in 
school administration has been above question or 
criticism. The work in English grammar and arith- 
metic, which the strength of years alone will bring 
within the mental powers, and which time will so sim- 
plify as to make clear almost unaided, is the required 
work in elementary courses of study and emphasized 
in examination lists of to-day, 

The picture is still vivid in my mind, afforded by 
modern annual examination opportunity, of a group 


of well-qualified teachers in these branches wit), 
heads together over one of those improbable arith- 
metical conundrums such as tradition tells us were 
frequently submitted “in the early days of the repub- 
lic,” when the time element was unmeasured and elec- 
tric car and twin-screw steamship, telautograph and 
lineotype were unknown to the great thinkers of our 
county district schools. Questions whose solution, 
like the unraveling of our grandmother’s knitting 
work, could only be affected in reverse order— }y 
beginning at the toe. Banking problems, upon whic) 
bankers differ, and insurance questions, upon which 
insurance men will not agree; history questions, that 
would make a Fiske or a Von Holst shiver; music, 
that would have silenced a Beethoven forever; lan- 
guage exercises, which tax the linguistic skill of high 
school principals who can speak or be silent in all the 
tongues of Southern Europe and the East, are still 
given to children whose home amusements are paper 
dolls and kites. 

On the successful solution of such puzzles must 
depend decisions vital to the further school attend- 
ance of boys and girls to whom a year makes differ- 
ences in the determination, not of future courses of 
study merely, but of all subsequent scholastic life. 

The common age of pupils of grammar schools for 
entrance upon higher courses of instruction is fourteen 
years. That these should be regarded as scholars in 
any field is unreasoning and cruel. That their train- 
ing should have made it possible for any to require of 
them the work of expert scientists, musicians, histo- 
rians, or arithmeticians, is loss to scholarship and vio- 
lence to childhood. Since ever the world was made 
beautiful timeliness has been the order of the universe. 
It is “ first the blade, then the ear, ard after that the 
full corn in the ear.” 

Economy in moral training in elementary schools 
makes imperative a higher tone and subtler skill in 
the instruction given in our normal, high, and train- 
ing schools. The line must be clearly drawn which 
separates here the clumsy and commonplace from the 
skillful and progressive. 

Those destitute of high endowment and noble aspir- 
ations have no place in these schools, whose sole excuse 
for public favor lies not in their own, but in the chil- 


dren’s need. Lessons in sweetness of life are lasting 


only from lips and lives free from the dust and soil of 


selfishness, and those who would lead children in 
right paths must draw no wavering lines upon the sand. 

With the years of school life economized by early 
admission and skilled methods m learning to read, 
with the science sense made keen and active in these 
self-same years; with the work which cannot be assim- 
ilated deferred until the natural season, with character 
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The Discovery 
Columbus 


That The Natural Course in Music is superior to all others 


was made July 9, 1895. 


On that day the Board of Education of 


the City of Columbus, Ohio, by-unanimous vote, adopted The Natural 


Course in Music for exclusive use in the public schools of that city. 
é The Natural Course in Music has just been published. It is 


guage — the highest form of expression — and should be learned as 


The Course consists of a series of Music Books and Charts, carefully graded, reasonable in price, and designed 
to cover the work in this branch for Primary and Grammar schools. 


other languages are learned, by using it. 


Natural Musie Primer, - 
Natural Musie Reader, Number One, 


Natural Musie Reader, Number Five, 


New York Cincinnati Chicago 


THE SERIES 


; 
é an entirely new system, based on the principle that music is a lan- ¢ 


Natural Musie Readers, Numbers Two, Three, and Four, soil - - - - 35 


Natural Musie Charts, Series A, B, C, D, E, F, and G, a s. wees 4.00 
lor full description of the course, terms for introduction, etc.,address the publishers, 
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REVISED FOR AMERICAN SCHOOLS. 
Hall and Knight’s Elementary Algebra. 


By FRANK L. SEVENOAK, A.M., M.D., 


Professor of Mathematics and Natural Sciences, and Assistant Principal of Stevens School, Hoboken, N. J. 
16mo. Cloth. Price, $1.10. 


Joun E. a of Mathematics, Vale University New Haven, Ct. Joun T. Durrizup, Professor of Mathematics, College of New jersey, Princeton 
‘“‘T have made as careful an examination as my time will permit of the Ameri- “The work bears the marks of the experienced and _ judici , ' 
se ‘ ° ” ‘ ” . and d t ’ 
can Edition of the “Algebra for Beginners” and the “Elementary Algebra,” by|seems admirably fitted for its special hen as a tel boek gp eng 4 
Messrs. Hall & Knight, and have formed a very favorable impression of them. paratory Schools.” 
‘The latter book covers fully the ground embraced in our requirements for admission 


‘o Sheffield.” A. C. WASHBURNE, formerly Professor of Mathematics in Mass. Agricultural College. 
“I have long regarded the English edition of this work as one of the best, 
PROFESSOR ERNEST L, CALDWELL, and the American edition I see embodies not only the excellent features of the 


Morgan Park Academy, University of Chicago, Morgan Park, /i1 original, but much additional matter, which renders it more advantageous t» our 


“I find that the subject-matter of the last Algebra examinat'on paper of the|!®Stitutions. : 
University of Chicago is treated with great clearness by this text, while many other| , _ “ For the required course inAlgebra in the Massachusetts Agricultural College, 
well-known texts fail to touch upon a part of the subject-matter of the paper It with which institution I have recently been connected, I think it not only the best 
certainly gives to secondary schools an Algebra which meets more adequately than, “Tk published, but just the one for which it has long been in need.” 
any other the recent advance in the Algebra requirement.” R L. Werntz, U. S. Naval Academy, Preparatory School, Annapolis, Md. 
ae “I have been using this book in my classes, and I wish to bear testimony to its 
PROFESSOR L. A. Wait, Department of Mathematics, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. general worth. It is the best book I have seen for the work in which I am ongened, 
“The book covers the ground required for admission to Cornell University.” ! and I do not know another which could possibly take its place.” 


WORKS BY CHARLES SMITH, M.A | ALGHBRA FOR BEHGINNHERBS. 
ARITHMETIC. HALL, and 8. KNIGHT. 


Revised for American Schools by CHARLES L. Harrinoton, M.A., Head Revised by FRANK L. SEVENOAK, A.M., M.D., 
Master of Dr J. Sach's School for Boys, New York. 16mo. Cloth. Price, 60 cents. 
16mo. Cloth. 90 cents. Key (Inpreparation). ‘‘The present work has been undertaken in order to supply a demand for an 


easy introduction to our ‘ ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA FOR SCHOOLS,’ and also to meet 
the’ wishes of those who, while approving of the order and treatment of the subject 
bie . Dd es eae there laid down, have felt the want of a beginner’s text-book in a cheaper form. 
with it. The Metric System is well treated, and the examples are well chosen and as regards the earlier chapters, our Foot 908 cam daneneainnd maine by tae 
een considerations : first, a desire to introduce as early as possible the practical side 
EpwarD H. McLACHLIN, Superintendent, So. Hadley Falls, Mass. of the subject and some of its most interesting applications, such as easy 
“I have examined the book, and am well pleased with its presentation of the equations and problems; and, secondly, the strong opinion that all reference to 
subject. It seems well adapted to use in the classroom. The chapters on Factors compound expressions and their resolution into factors should be postponed until 
and Approximation, and the article on Longituce and Time are worthy of special the usual operations of algebra have _been exemplified in the case of simple 
commendation.” ,expressions. By this course the beginner soon becomes acquainted with the 
ordinary algebraical processes without encountering too many of their difficulties ; 
and he is learning at the same time something of the more attractive parts of 


AMERICAN EDITION 


OF 


Tuomas W. Mauer, incipal, New Haven, Conn. 
“IT have looked through Smith’s Arithmetic, and am very favorably impressed 


Ready Very Shortly. Price, $1 10 net. 


Charles Smith's Elementary Algebra. eLEMENTS OF GEOMETRY. 


Ities in the | By GEORGE CUNNINGHAM EDWARDS, 
Professor of Mathematics, and Dean of the Co ege Faculties the | Associate of University of California. 
University of California. | Cloth. 16mo. $1.10, net. 
| Macmititan & Co beg to announce that they expect to add very shortly 


This edition is the same as Chapters I-XXVI of the 
‘to their steadily increasing line of practical elementary textbooks in mathe- 


matics ‘The Elements of Geometry,’ by C. Epwarps, for some 

Pror. W. E. ByErty, Harvard College. years Associate Professor of Mathematics in the University of California. 
“| have always liked Charles Smith’s Algebra, and the new edition contains a good | The author is fully in accord with the committee which a few years ago held 
many improvements, and seems to me an excellent work. The use of the book in —T ik conference upon the subject af secondary instruction in mathematics, report- 


reparing for Harvard College would be satisfactory to our Mathematical Department. 
hale already privately recommended it to teachers who have consulted me.” ‘ing to the Committee of Ten appointed by the National Council of Education. 


Note —Pamphlets containing the American Epirions of our new mathematical works will be supplied without charge upon the 
written order of the teacher for whose classes they are required. 


THE THEORY OF LIGHT. 


By THOMAS PRESTON, M.A., 
Fellow of the Royal University of Ireland, and Professor of Natural Philosophy, University College, Dublin. 
Second Edition. Price, $5 00. 
From the Author's Preface. 

In no branch of Experimental Physics is the English student placed at such a disadvantage as in the Theory of Light, for although we possess some 
excellent elementary text books, yet the field covered by them is so limited that they fall far short of the requirements of all who wish to know how far 
investigation has been carried, or in what directions it remains to be pursued. + 

laleaneed by these considerations, I have been induced to undertake the present work, with the hope of furnishing the student with an accurate 


important optical researches from the earliest times up to the most recent date. 


and connected account of the most 1 
In this edition the text has been revised throughout, and augmented by more than one hundred pages of new matter, in conjunction with which 


several new diagrams have been introduced. 


MACMILLAN & CO. take pleasure in announcing that there is in preparation a volume which is to form a part of the “ Cambridge Historical Series,” entitled 


THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 1765—1860. 


By EDWARD CHANNING, Ph.D., Professor of History at Harvard University. 


2§ pages, including text, documents, bibliographical notes, maps, and index. The narrative is preceded by a chapter 
on “ The Colonists in 1760-1765." The aim of the author has been to devote less attention to battles than is customary in works of this kind, and to use 
the space thus gained to elucidate the deeper causes underlying the great movements in our history. The volumes will be published simultaneously in 


England and in this country, and will probably be ready for distribution in the early fall. 


The book will comprise about 3 


MACMILLAN & CO., PUBLISHERS, 66 FirtH AvENuE, New York. 
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built up and fortified by daily, close association with 
teachers of high culture and rare skill, we may reason- 
ably expect as product of these factors all that the 
public demand in scholarly attainment in business 
skill and in loyal, loving service. 


NATURE STUDY AND LITERATURE. 


BY SARAH L. ARNOLD, BOSTON. 


The subject of my paper grew out of a conversa- 
tion with a superintendent of schools, who remarked : 
“You believe in nature study, but I would teach lit- 
erature instead.” “But can the one be substituted 
for the other?” questioned his listener. “Are not 
both necessary to the child? And is not each neces- 
sary to the other?” My purpose is to attempt to 
answer these questions, and in so doing I ask your 
attention to three lines of thought. 

First, nature study, as it should be presented in 
our primary schools, demands the aid of literature ; 
second, interpretation of literature involves knowl- 
edge of nature, full and sympathetic; third, the 
greatest good is derived from both nature study and 
literature when they are begun in childhood. 

What benefits are derived from nature study ? The 
question has often been discussed, and the advantages 
have as often been stated. The power of observa- 
tion is developed, thought power is quickened, the 
child grows in accuracy of expression, he gains knowl- 
edge of fundamental facts of science, becomes inter- 
ested in his environment. These results have repeat- 
edly been emphasized by teachers of elementary 
science. But the young child should gain from 
nature study more than these: a deep, full, abiding 
love of nature, “communion with her visible forms,” 
power to interpret her “ various language,” a rever- 
ent spirit, a talent for rejoicing in beauty. Soul and 
spirit, imagination and feeling, should develop with 
the seeing eye, the hearing ear, the thinking brain. 
The child should see in the flower not merely a mem 
ber of a certain family, marked by various deflections 
from the type; not alone a particular ‘arrangement 
of floral organs, with peculiar form and coloring. 
Science must give him this power and more; must 
lead him to recognize the marvelous adaptation of 
form and color to function, teaching him to lift up 
his thought to the Creator. But the poet must add 
his lesson, must teach the child how to “love the 
wood-rose and leave it on its stalk,” must lift the 
heart in reverence to the Maker of flower and bee, 
must help him to read the lessons written for his 
eternal welfare in flower and field, Only the poet 
and the child can truly read these lessons. 

What grace and beauty, what dignity, are associated 
with the cornfield in the thought of one who knows 
and loves Whittier’s corn song, or Longfellow’s 
“Blessing of the Cornfields.” What an inspiration 
enters into our lives when Holmes sings his “Cham- 
bered Nautilus,” or Sidney Lanier pours forth the 
“Song of the Chattahoochee”! What message for 
you have the “lilies of the field” ? the tares and the 
wheat ? the grain of mustard seed? Shall we not 
share with the children these priceless associations ? 
Nature study is incomplete without the treasures of 
literature. 

Again, any study of literature, however elementary, 
shows us that familiarity with nature is indispensa- 
ble to intelligent reading. We easily recognize this 
truth when we turn to the poems of nature. Tenny- 
son’s Song of the Brook, Bryant’s “ To a Waterfall,” 
Lowell’s vision of Sir Launfal, cannot reveal their 
exquisite beauty to one who has never loved a brook, 
or watched the flight of birds toward the sunset, or 
rejoiced in the treasures of the snow. But careful 
study would convince us that our choicest figures of 
speech are largely borrowed from nature —as are 
our common proverbs — witness “a rolling stone,” 
“birds of a feather,” “an ill wind,” “sour grapes.” 
One must live with nature, as well as with men, to 
read Ruskin, Emerson, Tennyson, and the rest. He 
who brings to the world of books the mind filled 


with beautiful pictures, the practised eye, the listen- 
ing ear, the quick sympathy, the trained imagination, 
the reverent soul, which the study of nature has 
developed, can indeed find and appropriate treasures 
hidden from the seeker who claims no fellowship 
with nature. It is not upon Peter Bell that the 
wealth of the poets is lavished. 

The primrose by the river’s brim, 

A yellow primrose is to him, 

And it is nothing more. 

The treasure house of literature is only unlocked 
to him to whom “the meanest flower that blows” 
can bring “thoughts that do lie too deep for tears.” 

Finally, our own experience is daily revealing to 
us the truth that childhood associations are dearer 
and more enduring than all others. Beside the fact 
that knowledge of nature is fundamental, and there- 
fore should be early imparted, we must place the 
equally imperative one—that habit, sympathy, in- 
terest, association, grow with the child’s growth, and 
strengthen with his strength. The impulses and 
yearnings of the child heart will be wrought into the 
ideals of the man. The great truths written in the 
pages of nature and in the books which chronicle the 
life and aspirations of men may be the companion 
of the boy and girl. If the boy is taught to rejoice 
fn the beauties of nature, how is the happiness of 
man insured! If the girl learns to “look through 
nature up to nature’s God,” she cannot fail of rever- 
ent and serene womanhood. This is teaching worthy 
of our noblest effort. And it must be given to chil- 
dren. The child is father of the man. 


SHOULD ELECTIVES IN THE HIGH 
SCHOOLS BE BY COURSES OR BY 
SUBJECTS? 


BY O. D. ROBINSON, ALBANY, N. Y. 


As there is always a presumption in favor of the 
existing order of things, this discussion should have 
been opened by those who would attack, rather than 
by those who would defend, the system of electives 
by course of study—a system which we have reached 
through long years of effort and evolution. 

“Electives by courses” means simply this—that all 
the subjects which pupils may study are so arranged 
that each is awarded a certain ratio of the whole time 
allowed for the completion of a course, and that each 
takes its place in a given order with reference to 
other subjects. It is not expected that by this system 
the pupils of a given grade in one course will be sep- 
arated from those in another course in studies which 
all pursue in common. 

By the course system a principal can arrange his 
teaching force ( which the advocates of the subject 
system seem to regard as unlimited ) so as to secure 
the best possible results. This system does not pre- 
vent pupils from taking subjects in other courses than 
those in which they wish to graduate, or limit all to 
the same period for the same amount of work. The 
procrustean element, so much objected to, is an abuse 
and not a necessity of the course system. 

On the other side, “electives by subjects” means 
that the school authorities shall simply prescribe the 
list of subjects that may be pursued (and even this 
some would delegate to the pupils), leaving order, se- 
quence, and time to the choice of the pupils. 

In short, they propose a local-option system, which, 
if followed out, according to the plan of Dr. Thurber 
(the chief advocate of this scheme), would result 
either in an ideal school or an ideal bedlam. The 
plan seems too absurd for caricature. It is the plan 
of the anarchist, who, because there are abuses in or- 
ganized society, would have society abolished. The 
advocates of this plan always assume that all the 
evils of secondary schools would disappear if we were 
to abolish courses of study. We admit that there are 
great defects in our secondary school economy, but we 
deny the efficacy of the proposed remedy. 

Our opponents, when prophesying the glorious 
results that would ensue from the local-option plan, 
always seem to have in mind ideal pupils, ideal teach- 


ers, ideal boards of education, and ideal equipments, 
but we know that these are not to be had under an y 
system. 

In favor of choice by subjects, then, we have argu- 
ment and prophecy in abundance. In favor of choice 
by courses we have results which we maintain eou)\| 
not have been secured otherwise with any attainal)le 
equipments, or any supposable pupils. 


THE REAL PROVINCE OF METHOD. 


BY HOWARD SANDISON, TERRE HAUTE, 


1. The title implies that the boundary line between 
the realm of method and that of something else is in- 
distinct. This something else may be the province 
of scholarship, or it may be the realm of external 
means or devices. The title implies at least that 
method has been occupying an unreal, a fictitious 
province. 

2. The ground of this indistinctness, as to the bownid- 
ary line of method, is found in the fact that activity is 
the one thing to be dealt with in the universe. Sonie- 
times a person speaks of a thing, and of activity upon 
it. This implies that the two are different. but 
what is-the thing itself other thanactivity? Activity 
being thus the one thing present in the universe, in- 
vestigation, made under the head of scholarship, must 
be one that deals with activity. Likewise, the investi- 
gation, made under the head of method, is necessarily 
one that deals with activity. 

3. The activity that scholarship deals with is the 
one that produces the particulars, facts, or individuals 
that make up the subject-matter of the branch of 
study. Scholarship deals with these products, and 
with the activity producing them. It is the function 
of scholarship to determine the scope of the subject- 
matter produced by this activity. It is likewise the 
function of scholarship to determine the divisions in 
the subject-matter, the grounds for these divisions, 
the inter-relation of the divisions, as well as the attri- 
butes of unity, and of distinction pertaining to tlie 
particulars under the subject-matter. The activity that 
produces the individuals of a branch of study isa typi- 
cal activity; that is, it exhibits law. For this reason 
it is entitled, in one sense, to the term method. The 
activity that produces the various particulars included 
under a branch of study, may be termed the objective 
method. It is the function of scholarship to investi- 
gate this objective method. 

4. There is another activity belonging to every 
branch of study. This is the activity that the learn- 
ing mind puts forth in mastering the facts of this 
branch of study. Such an activity may be termed 
the subjective method. The determination and in- 
vestigation of this activity is the peculiar field of 
method. This activity and its nature fall under the 
real province of method. 

5. The real province of method also includes a con- 
sideration of the relative value of the subject, of the 
divisions and subdivisions under it, and of the various 
particulars belonging to it, in the light of this mental 
activity required in mastering the facts of the subject. 
The relative value of a subject, and of its sub-divisions, 
cannot be ascertained without reference to the mental 
process involved in mastering the subject. For this 
reason, the relative value of subjects, and of the divis- 
ions and sub-divisions under them, pertain to the real 
province of method. 

6. Under the real province of method will be found 
a treatment of the effect produced upon the self by 
the investigation of any given subject. The nature 
of the effect upon the mind, as a knowing activity, 
upon the emotional disposition, and upon the voli- 
tional habits, is one of the things to be considered 
under the real province of method. The adaptation 
of a subject to produce certain mental effects is a 
thing that method takes as a field for inquiry. 

7. The various external means to be employed; the 
teacher, his disposition, equipment, tendencies; the 


various devices, and the order of their employment, 
especially the principles of mind, and of the subject 
that determine all these, constitute an additional field 
for inquiry in the real province of method. 
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IF FREE TEXT-BOOKS are furnished in your schools, 


YOU NEED THE 


“Holden System Preserving Books” 


Its cost is trifling compared with the great amount saved in wear and tear of books, and immense gain in neatness.” 


— J. A. Graves, Principal South School, Hartford, Conn. 


Used by over 500 prominent School 


Boards—all praise it. 


Do not allow your text-books to go unprotected another year. 


SEND NOW For SAMPLES AND INFORMATION FREE TO ANY ADDRESS. 


Holden Patent Book Cover Company, 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. (P. 0. Box 643 BE). 


THE CREATION AND ORGANIZATION OF 
THE DEPARTMENT OF PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION. 


The following petition, circulated by Miss R. Anna Morris, 
school supervisor of physical training, Cleveland, O., and 
signed by twenty-five leading educators, was presented before 
the N. E. A. board of directors in session July 9, 1895 :— 


We respectfully petition the board of directors of the Na- 
tional Educational Association to create, as a branch of that 
body’s work, a department of Physical Education. 

(Signed) 

L. H. Jones, superintendent, Cleveland, O. 

LL. W. Hughes, principal normal school, Cleveland, 0. 

Ki. L. Harris, principal high school, Cleveland, O. 

Joseph Krug, supervisor German, Cleveland, 0. 

Buel T. Davis, superintendent schools, Winona, Minn. 

Frank B. Cooper, superintendent schools, Des Moines, Ia. 

W. M. Beardshear, president Iowa state college, Ames, Ia. 

J. W. Seaver, professor Yale College, New Haven, Conn. 

W. G.. Anderson, professor Yale College, New Haven, Conn. 

Francis W. Parker, president Cook Co. normal, Chicago, III. 

Frank Stuart Parker, teacher Cook Co. normal, Chicago, Il. 

L. J. Koch, director physical education Cook Co. normal, 
Chicago, Ill. 

W. P. Bowen, director physical education, normal school, 
Ypsilanti, Mich. 

Francis Chevers Burton, director physical education, normal 
school, Ypsilanti, Mich. 

R. G. Boone, principal normal school, Ypsilanti, Mich. 

Eva D. Kellogg, editor Primary Education, Boston, Mass. 

A. B. Poland, state superintendent, Trenton, N. J. 

J. M. Green, president state normal school, Trenton, N. J. 

George W. Peckham, superintendent schools, Milwaukee, 

W. C. Warfield, superintendent schools, Covington, Ky. 

W. A. Bell, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Nathan C. Schaeffer, state superintendent public instruction, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

John L. Stewart, department superintendent public instruc- 
tion, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Henry Houck, department superintendent public instruction, 
llarrisburg, Pa. 

A motion that the department be established was made by Mr. 


J. McDonald of Kansas, and seconded by Professor N. C, 
Stuart, Ohio. Mr. Richards of Washington, D. C., and 
Superintendent Lane of Chicago opposed the movement, on the 
ground that there were already too many departments. 

After some discussion, Miss Morris, as author of the petition, 
was given the privilege of addressing the board. She spoke in 
support of the inauguration of the ‘‘new movement,” claiming 
that physical training is a great science in itself; that it should 
become a regular and essential part of every school curriculum ; 
and that it deserved an equal standing with music, drawing, and 
other special branches. She said that the called meeting, held 
at the close of the afternoon general session, was attended by 
seventy persons, who unanimously desired the formation of the 
department. 

As the last act of the N. E. A. board of 1895, the petition 
was sanctioned by a vote of 22 to 10. 

The National Educational Association, by the establishment 
of a department of physical education, has paid the subject the 
highest compliment ever given it in this country. It has raised 
the new idea, which has been wandering among the schools, 
from the orphanage of fadism to the dignity of a child of edu- 
cation. The aim of the department is not only to establish a 
closer relationship between those already actively engaged in 
physical training, but to give dignity and scope to the work, 
and to more effectively bring the subject before the regular 
teachers, with whom the future hope of the training lies. 

Officers for this department are: President, Miss R. Anna 
Morris, supervisor physical training, Cleveland public schools ; 
vice-president, Mr. E. F. Hermans, principal Denver high 
school; secretary, Miss Mettie D. Kimberlin, supervisor 
physical education, Detroit public schools. 

The following list, with the names on the petition, constitute 
the membership of the department : — 


R. Anna Morris, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Henry G. Schneider, New York city. 
Dr. J. Gardner Smith, New York city. 
Robert A. Mickle, Mobile, Ala. 

Mrs. T. I. Butts, Albuquerque, N. M. 


Miss Mary F.. Lucas, Silver City, N. M. 

Miss Maud Smith, Silver City, N. M. 

Florence A. Lincoln, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Hattie Frost, Stuart, Ia. 

Margarette E. Twomey, Wilton Junction, Ia. 

Hulda MeMurray, Wilton Junction, Ia. 

Ella C. Weichard, Huron, So. Dak. 

William Reece, superintendent schools, Falls City, Neb. 

Miss Lillian Pike, superintendent elocution and physical 
training, north side schools, Denver. ‘ 

Mrs. H. B. Thurston, Las Vegas, N. M. 
- W. H. Lynch, president West Plains College, West Plains, 

0. 

Laura B. Everett, high school, Sutter, Cal. 

Mattie Josephine Atkins, teacher of physical culture and 
elocution, Denver, Col. 

Mrs. J. R. Atkins, Denver, Col. 

Miss Nettie D. Kimberly, Detroit, Mich. 

A. W. Clancey, Chicago, Il. 

Nell Caven, West Des Moines, Ia. 

Minnie McCall, Des Moines, Ia. 

J. N. Wilkinson, state normal, Kansas. 

Mrs. A. W. Myers, Walsenburg, Col. 

Katharine V. Langer, West Point, Asst., Norfolk, Neb., high 


school. 
{ To be continued.| 


COUNCIL COMMITTEE. 


Committee on new members—H. 8S. Tarbell, Providence, 
R. I.; Mary E. Nicholson, Indianapolis, Ind.; James H. 
Baker, Boulder, Col.; Earl Barnes, Mento Park, Cal.; Z. 
Richards, Washington, D. C. 

Committee on nominations—E. Louis Soldam, St. Louis, 
Mo.; C. B. Gilbert, St. Paul, Minn.; L. H. Jones, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Auditing committee.— H. H. Seerley, Cedar Falls, Ia.; A. 
R. Taylor, Emporia. Kan.; Joseph Baldwin, Austin, Tex. 


A Local Agent in each County is wanted by the 
Teachers’ Co-Operative Association, 6034 Woods 
lawn Avenue. Chicago, III. 


HEROES OF THE NATION. 


“An interesting and most instructive series.”—) VII. JOHN WYCLIF. By SERGEANT. 

“Unusually closely packed with scholarly infor- 
mation. Its analyses give the work a high place in 
orld. its Congregationalist. 


Morning News, Wilmington, Del. 


“The ee series of ‘Heroes of the Na- 
tions.’ "—Literary W 


Published August 17th, 1895. 


MASTERPIECES OF BRITISH LITERATURE 


A COMPANION VOLUME TO 


MASTERPIECES OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


A series of biographical studies of certain 
representative historical characters, about whom 
have gathered national traditions. 


Cloth extra, . ° %1.50 
Half morocco, uncut edges, gilt top, 1.75 
Fourteen volumes now ready ; each yolume is fully 
illustrated with maps and plans. 


!. NELSON, By W. Crark Russet. 

“ The spirit and tone of the book are alike good. 
Mr. Russell writes with admirable good sense, dis- 
cretion, and taste.”—London World. 


GUSTAVUS ADOIPHUS By Frercuer. 


‘We know of no book which so clearly and satis- 
factorily covers this 7 significant period of 
uropean history.’’—Outlook. 


PERICLES By Everyn Apport. 
“A book of the utmost importance to thoughtful 
readers.”’— The Beacon, Boston. 


THEODORIC, By THomas Hopckin. 
“A highly important and valuable contribution to 
historical literature.’—Chicago Standard. 


V. SIR PHILIP SIDNEY. By Fox Pourne. 

‘Of the men already commemorated in this fasci- 
hating series, no one is more worthy of a place than 
Philip Sidney.”—Literary World, Boston. 


VI. JULIUS CAESAR. By Warpe Fow.er. 

“It gives an account of a critical period in the 
World’s history which is at once vivid and trust- 
Worthy.”’—London Academy. 


VIII, NAPOLEON. By W. O'Connor Morris, Complete Prose and Poetical Selections from the Works of 
‘The book is certainly the best modern account RUSKIN, DICKENS, COLERIDGE, GRAY, 
of Napoleon.”—London Academy. MACAULAY, WORDSWORTH, BY RON, ADDISON, 
Ww Dr. JOHN BROWN, BURNS, BACON, STEELE, 
IX. HENRY OF NAVARRE. By Wivverr. TENNYSON, LAMB, COWPER, MILTON, 


“A bright, pemens history, which exhibits excel- 
lent grip of the subject, and still more excellent dis- 
crimination in the dramatic representation of the 
central character.”—Boston Transcript. 


X. CICERO By SrracHANn Davipson, 
XI, ABRAHAM LINCOLN, By Noau Brooks, 


“The book is an intimate and impressive picture, 
drawn with knowledge and ability, of noble and sin- 
gularly disinterested career.”"—Leeds Mercury. 


XIf. PRINOE HENRY (of Portugal). By 

BEAZLEY. 

“The book has been written with remarkable care 

and conciseness, and contains a large amount of valu- 
able information.”— Western Press, England. 


XIII. JULIAN. By GARDNER. 

“To the author was intrusted a most difficult sub- 
ject, and but few English scholars could have treated 
it with more thoroughness, skill, and discrimina- 
tion.’”—New York Sun. 


XIV. LOUIS XIV. By Hassatt. 

“The book is one of the most valuable of a valuable 
series. . . . Students of history cannot do better 
than read carefully this life of Louis X1V.”’—Boston 
Times. 


To be followed shorily by CHARLES XII. 
JOAN OF ARC, LORENZO DE MEDICI, etc., etc. 


Mailed, prepaid, on receipt of price, by the publishers. Send for a fuller prospectus of the series. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


NEW YORK: 
27 & 29 W, 23d Street. 


LONDON: 
24 Bedford Street, Strand, 


With a Portrait and Biographical Sketch of each Author. 


FOR GRAMMAR SCHOOLS, HIGH SCHOOLS, AND ACADETIIIES, AS A 
READING BOOK AND AS A TEXT-BOOK IN 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


12mo, 480 pages. #%1.00, net, postpaid. 


Prepared with great care and in accordance with the suggestions of prominent educators who 
have used with great success the “ Masterpieces of American Literature, 
to which book this is a companion volume. 


A descriptive circular, giving the table of contents, and sample pages and portraits, 
will be sent on application. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & COMPANY, 


11 East 17th St., New York ; 158 Adams St., Chicago. 


OLD SOUTH LEAFLETS 


Eight new Leaflets have been added to the Series. No. 48, Bradford’s 
Memoir of Elder Brewster; 49, Bradford’s First Dialogue ; 50, Win- 
throp’s ‘Conclusions for the Plantation of New England”; 51, 
England’s First Fruits,” 1643; 52, Juhnm Elliot’s * Indian 
Grammar Begun”; 53, John Cotton’s * God's Promise to His Plan- 
) tation” ; 54, Letters of Roger Williams to Winthop; 65, Thomas 
Hooker’s ** Way of the Uhurches in New England ” 

The Old South Leaflets are sold at the low price of five cents a copy, 
or four dollars per hundred, the aim being to bring valuable original 
documents within easy reach of persons interested in historical 

e mplete lists sent on application. 
DIRECTORS OF OLD SOUTH STUDIES, 
l1i-m tf Old South Meeting House, Boston. 


4 Park St., Boston ; 
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THE COLORADO SUMMER 
SCHOOL. 


The fourth session of the Colorado summer 
school of philosophy, science, and languages is 
proving a success beyond the most sanguine 
hopes of its founders. Its enrollment this year 
will be between six and seven hundred, and its 
faculty has anumber of the strongest men in the 
country, among whom are Professors James 


and Channing of Harvard, Dr. Lounsbury of 


Yale, Professor Boyesen of Columbia, Dr. Ely 
of the University of Wisconsin, Professor Bes- 
sey of the University of Nebraska, Dr. Bacon 
of the University of California, and Professor 
Wilkinson of the University of Chicago. Presi- 
dent Slocum of Colorado College and Dr. 
Russell of the University of Colorado are also 
giving important courses of lectures. It is 
doubtful whether a stronger faculty, which 
altogether numbers thirty-six, has ever been 
drawn together for a summer school. The 
buildings of Colorado College have been all 
thrown open for the use of the school, and 
dormitories, lecture rooms, laboratories, and the 
large new library are all in use. The students 
have gathered from all parts of the country, 
but largely from the Rocky mountain section 
and the Southern states. 

It is difticult to estimate the amount of good 
that is accomplished by this school in bringing 
to large numbers of teachers, clergymen, 
and professional people contact with leading 
thinkers and workers in their various depart- 
ments. More who are shut away all the year 
from anything like such opportunities find 
themselves for five and six weeks listening to 
courses of lectures that have been prepared with 
the greatest care and are especially adapted for 
the class of students who come to such a school, 
most of whom are persons of experience, who 
know just what they want and why they want 
it. The college library is of the greatest value 
to the school, and is in constant use, both by 
faculty and students. 

Colorado Springs itself is an ideal place for 
such aschool. It is preéminently the college 
town of the New West, and has become the cen- 
tre of important educational movements. Here 
students gather from all sections of the country, 
drawn by the high standing of Colorado Col- 
lege and the wonderful climate of Coloyado. 
The city itself is a residence town made up 
largely of families that have gone there either 
for considerations of health or to educate their 
children or for both reasons. It is in the midst 
of the most beautiful mountain scenery in the 
country, and Saturday is given over by the 
summer school to excursions into the mountains 
and the canons. ‘The idea of the school origi- 
nated with President Slocum of Colorado Col- 
lege, who felt the importance of the work that 
might be done by such a school in developing 
the whole educational movement in Colorado 
and the ‘* New West,” and he has been most 
warmly supported by large numbers of the 
friends of higher education in the state. Each 
year Dr. Slocum has thrown himself with great 
energy and devotioninto the work of the school, 
and has given from one to three of the courses 
of lectures, this year being assisted in his de- 
partment of philosophy by Professor James of 
Harvard. Principal Turnbull of the Colorado 
Springs high school has acted as director this 
past year, and Superintendent Patterson of the 
city schools as financial secretary, and to both 
of these gentlemen great credit is due for the 
success of the school during this season. 

The session will close the middle of August, 
and already plans are being made for next year 
with the expectation that a still larger attendance 
may be expected. ‘The purpose is to give to the 
school more and more the character of a uni- 
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versity, to which shall not only the leading 
instructors in their various departments be 
brought, but where students may from year to 
year pursue continuous courses of study and be 
given credit for their work in various institu- 
tions for higher education. 


PRESIDENTS AND PLACES. 


The presidents who have served the associa- 
tion and the meeting-places where they have 
presided are : — 

1858, Cincinnati, Z. Richards. 

1859, Washington, A. J. Rickoff. 

1860, Buffalo, J. W. Bulkley. 

1863, Chicago, John D. Philbrick. 

1864, Ogdensburg, W. H. Wells. 

1865, Harrisburg, S. S. Green. 

1866, Indianapolis, J. P. Wickersham. 

1868, Nashville, J. M. Gregory. 

1869, Trenton, N. J., L. Van Bokkele. 

1870, Cleveland, Daniel B. Hagar. 

1871, St. Louis, J. L. Pickard. 

1872, Boston, E. E. White. 

1873, Elmira, B. G. Northrop. 

1874, Detroit, S. H. White. 

1875, Minneapolis, W. 'T. Harris. 

1876, Baltimore, W. F. Phelps. 

1877, Louisville, M. A. Newell. 

1879, Philadelphia, John Hancock. 

1880, Chautauqua, J. Ormond Wilson. 

1881, Atlanta, James H. Smart. 

1882, Saratoga, G. J. Orr. 

1885, Saratoga, E. T. Tappan. 

1884, Madison, Thomas W. Bicknell. 

1885, F. Louis Soldan. 

1886, Topeka, N. A. Calkins. 

1887, Chicago, W. E. Sheldon. 

1888, San Francisco, Aaron Gove. 

Iss, Nashville, Albert P. Marble. 

1890, St. Paul, James H. Canfield. 

1891, ‘Toronto, W. R. Ganet. 

1892, Saratoga, E. H. Cook. 

1893, Chicago, Albert G. Lane. 

1894, Asbury Park, Albert G. Lane. 

Of these Messrs. Bulkley, Philbrick, Wells, 
Green, Wickersham, Van Bokkele, W. F. 
Phelps, M. A. Newell, JohnYHancock, and E. 
T. Tappan have passed to their reward. 

Messrs. Hagar, Smart, Soldan, Calkins, Shel- 
don, Gove, Ganet, and Lane occupy the same 
professional positions as when president. 

Messrs. Harris, Canfield, and Marble are in 
professional work, but in different localities. 

Messrs. Rickoff and E. E. White are engaged 
in pleasant and profitable literary professional 
work. 

Messrs. Bicknell and Cook have 
upon other lines of activity. 

Hon. Zalman Richards remains the most hon- 
oredand beloved of all the devotees to the in- 
terests of the N. E. A. 


entered 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 
COLORADO, 

Professor William C. Strong, who has been 
in Colorado University, is elected to the chair 
of physics at Bates College, Maine. 

The University of Colorado announces the 
appointment of Henry Fulton, M. S., professor 
of civil engineering, as dean of the school of 
applied science, and of James E. Russell (A. 
M., Cornell; Ph. D., Leipzig) as professor of 
philosophy and pedagogy. Professor Russell 
has been special commissioner of the Univer- 
sity of the state of New York, and European 
agent for the Bureau of Education of the 
United States. 

Ex-Superintendent T. O. Baker of Durango 
has been elected principal of the Yonkers (N. 
Y.) high school. 


KANSAS. 

Superintendent S. 8. Estey, who has been at 
Humboldt for the past seven years, has resigned 
to enter the Presbyterian ministry. 

Mr. James D. Barnett, who has been taking 
special courses in the state normal school, will 
next year be principal of Emporia’s high school. 
Superintendent John Dietrich remains at Em- 
poria, with increased salary. 


Principal Dyer of the high school at Wichita 


has been elected superintendent of the schools 
of that place. 


NEW YORK. 

Professor Edward Everett Hale, Jr., son of 
the author and preacher, has resigned the chair 
of English in the University of Lowa, to accept 
the chair of rhetoric and logic at Union College. 

Professor William Cranston Lawton, well 
known as a teacher and author, has been secured 
by Adelphi Academy, Brooklyn, as head of its 
classical course. 

OHIO, 

Rey. Albert Mann, Ph. D., has been elected 
to fill the chair of biology at Ohio Wesleyan 
University. 

Hereafter, eligibility to positions as teachers 
in Cincinnati high schools will require one 
year’s teaching experience for college gradu- 
ates, and three years’ for those not graduates. 
Also, female assistants will be allowed the same 
yearly increase in salary as males—$100 instead 
of $50. All teachers of cooking will receive 
$500 per annum. The high schools will open 
at 8.15 and close at 1.20, with a recess of 
twenty minutes. 


MISSOURI. 


Boonville has secured the services of Pro- 
fessor D. T. Gentry, formerly of Columbia, 
as principal of the high school. 

Professor Henry J. Walters of Pennsylvania 
College succeeds the late Dr. Edwin Parker 
as dean of Missouri State University. 

The State Teachers’ Association appointed a 
committee to reorganize the reading circle for 
the teachers of the state. Books will be 
selected and a course of study outlined for use 
in early September. The following are the 
members of the committee: T. L. Rubey, Rolla; 
W.H. Martin, Lamar; F. L. Maxwell, Craig; 


W. D. Dobson, Kirksville; and J. M. White, |- 


Carthage, chairman. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE. 


Miss Adelaide V. Finch of Lewiston is doing 
much and iost acceptable platform work in 
Maine this year. It is a new experience for 
Maine to have a woman teacher in such demand 
for all kinds of institute and summer school 
work. 

The Saco summer school opened July 23, 
and will continue through the vacation. It was 
established by act of the legislature. It is free 
to all who are interested in educational progress. 
Superintendent W. W. Stetson organized it 
and energizes it. It is well equipped in all 
departments. 

Miss Edith J. Swett of Winchester, Mass., 
has been elected teacher of Greek and mathe- 
matics in the high school at Lewiston, Me. 

Portland has 10,795 children of school age, 
or 224 more than last year. 

The alumni of the Norway high school will 
have a reunion in August. 

Mr. Ernest Woodbury has been elected prin- 
cipal of Fryeburg Academy. 

Miss Adelaide V. Finch of the Lewiston 
training school has received a very substan- 
tial raise in salary, added to the heartiest of 
commendation of her year’s work. Miss Finch 
is to be one of the leading instructors at the 
Maine summer schools. 

Mr. O. A. Caswell, recently of North Pownal, 
Vt., has been elected principal of the Graded 
school at Eastport, Me. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Mr. Ernest G. Ham, recently of New York, 
has been elected principal of the high school 
at Franklin Falls. 


VERMONT. 

George A. Williams, Edwin H. Whitehill, 
and Herbert I). Ryder, appointed by the state 
superintendent under a vote of the State 
Teachers’ Association, have reported a uniform 
course of study for high schools of Vermont, 
which has been published and may be had upon 
application to M.S. Stone, state superintendent 
at Montpelier. It is a document of rare 
strength, and should have wide circulation. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston has been enjoying the presence of a 
host of prominent educators from every sec- 
tion of the country, brought here, in’ many 
vases, by the Endeavor convention and _ its 
reduced rates, which has given them the oppor- 
tunity to study at Harvard summer school, 
Clark University, Martha’s Vineyard, and the 
school of ethics. In a single hour there 
dropped in upon the editor of the JournaL or 
Epucation, C. M. Woodward of St. Louis, S. 
H. Peabody of Chicago, of world’s fair fame. 
W. F. Fennerman of the Colorado state normal 
school, Addison B. Poland, state superintendent 
of New Jersey, Superintendent Muller of 
Charlotte, Mich. This was a sample of the 
summer. 

_Mr. Alonzo G. Ham, for many years prin- 
cipal of the Lincoln and Thomas N. Hart 
schools of Boston, died recently, after an ill- 
ness of several months. Mr. Ham was a 
native of Lewiston, Me., where the family are 
among the most prominent citizens, his brother 
having been the first and one of the most dis- 
tinguished mayors of the city. Mr. Ham was 
for several years the leading principal in Bath, 
Me., where he made the reputation that called 


For Brain-Workers, the Weak and 
Debilitated. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


is, without exception, the Best 
Remedy for relieving Mental 
and Nervous Exhaustion ; and 
where the system has become 
debilitated by disease, it acts 
as a general tonic and vitalizer, 
affording sustenance to both 
brain and body. 

Dr, E. Cornell Esten, Philadelphia, 
Pa., says: “I have met with the greatest 
and most satisfactory results in dyspep- 
sia and general derangement of the 


cerebral and nervous systems, causing 
debility and exhaustion. 


Descriptive pamphlet free. 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


him to Boston. He has been one of the best 
known teachers of the city, noted especially for 
his genial personality and for the absence of all 
friction in the handling of a large school. 

Principal 8. C. Stone of the Hyde school, 
Boston, one of the leaders among the teachers 
of the city, aman prominent in church coun- 
cils and other public interests, has taken a 
year’s leave of absence, and is traveling through 
the New West for the year, accompanied by 
Mrs. Stone. i 

C. A. Holbrook, formerly of Peabody high 
school, has been elected principal of Arms 
Academy. 

Miss Harriet R. Dryam of Brockton has 
been elected teacher of the Endicott school, 
Dedham, and Miss Alice C, Smithick of Brock- 
ton of the primary department of the Colburn 
school, West Dedham. Both are graduates of 
Bridgewater normal school. 

J. W. F. Wilkinson, recently principal at 
Arms Academy, Shelburne Falls, Mass., has 
accepted a position at Adelphi Academy, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Mr. Herbert H. Gadsby of Yonkers, N. Y., 
has been elected principal of the Drury high 
school, North Adams. Mr. Gadsby is a graduate 
of Cornell, ’86. 

Professor J. P. Marston of Biddeford, Me., 
is elected principal of the Manning high school 
at Ipswich. 

Miss Edith Reed is elected to the position in 
the Malden high school made vacant by the 
resignation of Miss Grace Reed. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Everett W. Scott of the Willimantic high 
school has resigned, to teach in Moody's school 
for boys at Mount Hermon, Mass. 

Professor F. E. Howard is reélected as in- 
structor of music in the Bridgeport schools. 

Regarding the keeping of registers, the legis- 
lature decides: ‘‘ The teacher of every public 
school shall correctly keep the school register 
provided by the state in the manner and form 
required by the state board of education, and ut 
the end of each school term and before said 
teacher shall leave such school, shall certify in 
writing to the correctness of the same, and im- 
mediately deliver the same to the secretary of 
the board of school visitors or town schoo! 
committee or board of education of the town or 
district in which such school is located; and no 
teacher shall be entitled to receive any pay 
unless such register shall have been kept and 
certified during the time for which any pay 
ment may be made.” 

Wesleyan University now has ten courses in 
philosophy and psychology. 


BEWARE or OINTMENTS ror CATARRH 
THAT CONTAIN MERCURY, 
as mercury will surely destroy the sense of smel! 
and completely derange the whole system when 
entering it through the mucous surfaces. Such 
ar icles should never be used except on prescrip- 
tions from reputable physicians, as the damage 
they will do is tenfold to the good you can pos 
sibly derive from them. Hall’s Catarrh Cure, 
manufactured by F, J. Cheney & Co., Tolee¢o, 
O., contains no mercury, and is taken internalls, 
acting directly upon the blood and mucous sw! 
faces of the system. In buying Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure be sure you get the genuine. It is taken 
internally, and made in Toledo, Ohio, by F. J. 


Cheney & Co. Testimonials free. 


Sold by druggists, price per bottle, 
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Some New Books. 


Title. 
Coleridge’s Principles of Criticism................... 


Ethies of the Old 
Macmillan’s History Readers (No. VII.).............. 
Tennyson’s Launcelot and Elaine..................... 
short Manual of Comparative Philology.............. 
Shoemaker’s Best Selections (No, 23.)................ 
Twenty-tive Letters on English Authors.............. 
Working Manual of American History................ 


NOTES. 


PUBLISHERS’ 


H. H. Carrer & Co. have removed from 
Beacon street to No. 5 Somerset street, next 
door to the JourNAtz office. This widely-known 
firm occupy the entire building formerly occu- 
pied by D. C. Heath & Co., which has been 
entirely refitted. The Carter library and all 
the other departments of the business are now 
all in this building. 


Tue publishers of Merrill’s Vertical Penman- 
ship naturally feel quite elated by the phenom- 
enal suecess which the system has already 
achieved. It appears to be the easiest to teach, 
the easiest to learn, and insures more satisfac- 
tory results than any other. 

‘Teachers may secure specimen copies free by 
writing to the publishers, Maynard, Merrill, & 
Co., 43-47 East Tenth street, New York city. 


Tue Humboldt Publishing Company of New 
York city have published the Sporting Diction- 
ary by George J. Monson. This timely book con- 
tains most of the professional and technical terms 
used in all popular sports and games, and all 
games of playing cards. At the present time, 
when so many thousands of young people are 
interested in sports of one kind and another, 
this vocabulary of terms will prove of excep- 
tional value. ‘The price of the book (25 cents) 
will place it within the reach of all. Sent post- 
paid on receipt of price. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


—*“ Oh, grandpa!” exclaimed his little city-bred 
vranddaughter, who had been accorded the priv- 
ilege of feeding the hens during her visit to the 
farm, “ there were quite a lot of peanut-shells in 
the dish I emptied for the hens just now, and I 
never knew it till I sawthem eating them as fast 
asthey could, Do you suppose it'll make them 
sick ?” 

Sick!” echoed the old man, placidly survey- 
ing his grandchild’s flushed and anxious face. 
“You needn’t go to werritin’ your littie head 
abaout them hens fer the matter of a few peanut- 
shells, I reckon, Why, there ain’t a namable 
thing them hens can’t swaller an’ d-gest, ’s fur’s 
| know, ’thaout it may be the door-stun, an’ it 
wouldn’t upset my calc’lations a mite ef they was 
to tackle that some day, I persume t’ sayit ain’t 
anythin’ but bein’ a kind of an onhandy s ze that’s 
kep’ that stun from bein’ eat up long ago!” 
— Youth's Companion. 

Mrs. Winstow’s ‘‘Sootnine Syrup” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all 
Pains, cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, 
and is the best remedy for Diarrhea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by Druggists in every part of the world. 
Be sure and ask for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing 
Syrup. Twenty-five cents a bottle. [w 


~ BURIED ALIVE EXPOSED 


Handsomely Bound in Blue and Gold. Lllustrated. 
INSTRUCTIONS how toreproduce all Spiritualis- 
tic, Hypnotic, Mesmeric and Mind Reading tests, 
performed by Seymour, Bishop, Brown, John-| 
stone, The Baldwins, Herman, and others. How | 
to drive blindfolded and find hidden articles, teil | 
secret thoughts, spiritualistic writings and answers | 

iven, ete. Treatises on dreams, for memorizing pur- | 
poses, forecasts by palmistry, hair, tea, coffee grounds, | 

irds. Also full explanation of the Seymour Buried | 


\live Test. 
You can duplicate the above work for parlor amuse- | 
nent. The only book ever published instructing the 


‘hove hidden forces. 
Volume sent prepaid to any address in the world | 
receipt of price, ®2.00, 
Address, ARTHUR E. SEYMOUR, Publish 
Lock Box 222, Utica, N. Y. 
U.S.A 


er, | 
\GENTS WANTED, 


Exclusive rights given. 


0 FEE FOR REGISTRATION. ‘2: " 


Miss 
work (formerly chief clerk of the Teachers’ Coop 
her old friends, and to make the acquaintance of new 
tious for their own advancement. Write your wants 
reply, stating what she believes she can do for each. 


Author. Publisher. Price 
George [Ed.| Ginn & Co., Boston. $ .90 
Gage. 
Butterworth. D. Appleton & Co., N.Y. 1.00 
Tufts (Ed.| Leach, Shewell, & Sanborn, Bost. 
Bruce, Charles Scribner's Sons, N. Y. 1,25 
Hardy. Harper & Brothers, N. Y. 
Remington. 
Davis. 
Banks. Funk & Wagnalls, Phila. 15 
Buckheim (Ed.| Macmillan & Co., N.Y. 1.00 

0 
Rowe [Ed.} AO 

tiles. 66 “6 3.00 

Habberton. Outing Publishing Co., N.Y. 25 


Shoemaker, Penn, Pub. Co., Phila. 


Parmelee. Wm. Beverley Harison, N. Y. 5 
Fisher. S.C. Griggs & Co,, Chicago. 1.50) 
Northend. C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y. 1.00 


Teachers Wanted! 


lawn Ave., Chicago. 4,000 positions filled. 


ENTURY DICTIONARY for sale. In perfect 
' condition, nearly new, elegant half Russia bind- 
Ing. 6vols. Cost S75, will sell for S45, ° 
Address kK. 
P. O. Box 227, Boston, Mass. 


A Teacher of Science 
and Mathematics 
Wanted ina 
New York State Academy. 
Address 
Teachers’ Co-operative Association 
5-it WARREN, OHIO. 


3 Somerset St., Room 5. 
HIRAM OrcUrT, Manager. 
Stevens Point, Wis., August 6, 1895. 
Dr. Hiram Orcutt 
Dear Sir: Mr, 1——— was elected last evening to 
our Science Dept. for next year, was notified by tel- 
egraph, and has accepted the position. I feel we 
have been fortunate in securing such a man, and 
wish to thank you sincerely for your patient and un- 
failing courtesy. Very truly, H. A. SIMONDs, 


| Grand Union Hotel, 


PARK AVE. & 42D ST., NEW-YORK. y 
“The leading Hotel of Moderate Cost in the City."’ 
Send Postal for Guide to New-York with Map. 

Rooms $1 a day up. 


E ducational /nstitutions. 
West Newton English and Classical School, 


ALLEN BROTHERS---FAMILY SCHOOL, 
Both Sexes---Unsectarian. 
Prepares for College, Scientific Schools, Business, 
and for a useful life. 
Forty-third year begins Wednesday, Sept. 18th, 1895. 
Catalogue of ALLEN BROTHERS, 
3—12t West NEWTON, MAss. 


Mrs. J. N. CROUSE, ELIZABETH HARRISON, 
Director. Principal. 
College Reopens Sept, 30. 

The course is specially arranged to meet the needs 
of Kindergartners, Primary Teachers, and Mothers, 
Instructors in every departmentare specialists. For 
further information address 

CHICAGO KINDERGARTEN COLLEGE, 

19 10 Van Buren St., Chicago, Il. 


__ COLLEGES. 


Bostos UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. | w 


RANKLIN COLLEGE, New Athens, 0. 
Begins 7ist year Sept. 2. Board, tuition, fur- 
nished room, and books, $2.80 to $3.00 a week; eight 
courses; no saloons. Cheap, safe. Largest attend- 
ance yet. Catalogue free. 
6t W. A. WILLIAMS, D.D., Pres. 


“NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


48 for the advancement of art education, and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston, 
Ww G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
KRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
For address 
w Miss ELLEN Hybk, Principal. 
‘TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BripGewatrr, MAss. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, w A. Gi, BoYDEN, A.M. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, MASs. 
For ladies only. For catalogues address the 
Principal, w D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, MASS. 


For both sexes. 
For catalogues address a 
w J. G. GREENOUGH, Principal. 


Our profits come from commissions, and not from advance 


‘his is the best possible guarantee of faithful service. 

ODINE, so long and favorably known in the Agency 

erative Association), will be pleased to hear from all 

ones, who wish either to secure teachers or are ambi- 

very fully to save time, and she will be very glad to 
Address 


NATIONAL TEACHERS’ ACENCY, 


Miss OLEAN BopIne, Manager, 


24 and 26 Van Buren St. (Athenzeum), Second Door Kast of Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 


Teachers’ A gencies. 


‘ YOU ah Warre one Shere Was on the postal card that Superintendent 
lacGowan, o F nN, Pa., wrote us on July 26 sut we pressed the explanation, and ; bseque 
r from him proved that we guessed correctly. Last year they wanted for the hi 
out circular letter all over the country describing their needs in 
He ay re bd applications 40, if we remember aright— and ont of these they chose ¢ 
and as the one lady whom we had at the same time recommended for a 
of then i coctned this year to apply to this Agency, instead of sending out a general advertise- 
r. MacGowan asked us Was just fhe one to meet their requirements After 
an, saying th: sting conditions he visit Warren, and Mr. MaecGowan’s e ! 
Was Similar case a opkinsville, Ky. Superintendent Dietrich had | 
and was not an easy man to follow. So when the boare of tate to tae 
board wrote to us we gave a good deal of care se i 
a candidate. Livingston MeCartney, of Omah: i 
naha, seemed to us to combine the necessary qualitications better th: 
any one else, and we recommended him. At first he thought it was not the right place for him, but me peated 


him to apply in pe rson Ile liked the pl we, and he was ut tnimously elected We rea ly 

e real 
put considerable work into thes rec ommendations, and mean always to | A J W a 


Established in 1884, Positions Filled. 3700. 


TEACHERS 
CO-OPERATIVE | 8034 Woodlawn Av., - CHICAGO. 
AS SO C | AT | O N SEEKS TEACHERS who are AMBITIOUS FOR ADVANCE- 


MENT, rather than those without positions. 
The Albert & Clark Teachers’ Agency, 
We need successful teachers for all departments of school 211 Wabash Ave » CHICAGO. 


work, especially for the Grammar and Primary grades. C. J. A) BERT and B. F. CLARK Managers 
NORTHWESTERN OFFICE, Marshalltown, La. : C. P. ROGERS, Manager. 


MERICAN : : TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
es, 

Sel Is, Familie 
and FOREICN superior Professors, Principals, 


every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youne-Fuiton, . . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


New England Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St. (Room 5), Boston, Mass. 


This Bureau is the oldest in New England, and has gained a national reputation. We receive calls for 
teachers of every grade, and from every State and Territory and from abroad. During the administration 
of its present Manager, he has secured to its members, in salaries, an aggregate of $1,500,000, yet calls for 
teachers have never been so numerous as during the current year. 5 


We have 16 teachers — nine men and seven 
ladies — elected this year in two New England 
cities ; aggregate salaries equal $18,350. 


yé } secking positions or promotion should register at once. No charge to school officers for ser- 
eachers vices rendered. Forms and circulars free. Address or call upon ; i 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
Send to any of these Agencies for 100-puge Agency Manual, Free. 
4 Ashburton PI, | 70 Fifth Ave., | 355 Wabash Ave., | 52 King St., West | 12044 So. Spring St., | 1403 S St. N. W. 
Boston, Mass. New York. Chicago, Ill. =| Toronto, Canada. Los Angeles, Cal. | W ashington, D.C, 


(ie Teachers’ Cooperative Association of New England 


HAS FILLED 1880 POSITIONS. F, B. SPAULDING, Manager, 
Register now. Manual free. [eow] 36 Bromfield St., BOSTON. 


Affiliated with WINCHELL’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Chi 
P. I MERRILL, Mer. { Special terms for enrollment im both. — 


Tie, 


110 [Lremont St., 
Boston. 


One Fee Registers 
in Both Offices. 


Agency Manual " 211 Wabash 
free to any WA CENCIES Avenue, 
address. —== BOSTON mo CHICAGO Chicago. 


THE COLORADO TEACHERS AGENCY 


Names competent teachers for desirable positions. Hvidence: “ We prefer to send to Professor Dick for 
our teachers.”’ Reply made by Secretary of Dist. No. —, ——— County, Colorado, to an applicant for a 
position. FRED. DICK, Mgr., Kittredge Building, DENVER, COLO. 


DO YOU WANT A BETTER POSITION? | 


If register at once in 


THE ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH. Manager. 24 State St., Aibany, N.Y. 


INCHELL’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, ‘i? weertoth nontork. 
262 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
Wants more graded school teachers and teachers of music for public and private 
schools. e have more vacancies than we can fill. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Teachers seeking banged (“uur C. B. RUGGLES & CO. (Palace Hotel Blag.) 


and those wishing a change at 
237 Vine Street. CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


= THE WESTERN BUREAU OF EDUCATION = 


SECURES POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS. This Agency operates in the South. 
Supplies Books at publishers’ prices. For further information address 
i—w tf HARRY E, JOHNSON, Manager, 3548 Dearborn St., Chicago, TL, 


Ambitious Teachers desiring to rise, 


We have more places than teachers. Register at once. Now is the time to secure 


asituation. BLANK FREE. Send two cents for particulars. Registration fee, 0 cents. 
ORVILLE BERHARD, Manager, 1509 Ashland Block, Chicago, IIL 


CHERMERHORN'S Teachers’ Agency TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Oldest and best known in U.S. OF RELIABLE 

Established 1855. American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 

Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities. Colleges, 

3 East 14th St., New York. | Schools, Families,and Churches. Circulars of choice 

| schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 


TEACHERS of recognized ability wanted for! and renting of school property. 

h-grade positions in Penn- | Best references furnished. 
syllvania and other States. Send for circulars. | E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, Robt. L. | 150 Firriue AVENUE (corner of Twentieth St,), 
Myers, Manager (llth year), Harrisburg, la. | w NEW YORK CITY, 


ers’ Bureau, T P E i 
Teachers Wanted, The Pennsylvania Educational Bureau 
|Established 1880. Business transacted in all the 
EW ENG. BUREAU OF EDUCATION, | States. More teachers needed. Circulars free. 
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| Miller’s 
Daughter. 


For 25 cents we will 
mail you this beautiful 
writing tablet of 


Plated Wedding 
Tne Miiler’s Daughter. Cream Paper. 
Send us your address on a postal 
F R E [Illustrated Booklet, containing 
engravings of celebrated paintings 
with sketches of the artists’ lives. 

You will deem it a treasure. 

and take no other. They are the best. 
MANUFACTURED ONLY BY THE 

ACME STATIONERY AND PAPER CO, 
¢ Cor. N. Ninth St. and Wythe Ave , BROOKLYN, N.Y 


apd we will mail you our beautifal 
Ask your dealer for Acme Writing Tablets 


Correct Spelling, a Rare Accomplishment ! 


THE NORMAL GOURSE IN SPELLING 


By LARKIN DuntTON, LL.D., Head Master Boston Normal School, and C. GoopwWIN CLARK, A. M., late 
Master Gaston School, Boston, TEACHES PUPILS TO SPELL CORBKCTLY. 


Primary Book, ///ro. price, 18. Complete Course /itro. price, 24c. Normal Spelling 
Blank. Jntro. price, 42c. per doz. Send for our New Illustrated Educational Catalogue for 1895. 


SILVER, BURDETT, & CO, Publishers, ... Boston, NEw York, CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA. 


Cornell, Swarthmore, Smith, Dickinson, 


AND OTHER LEADING EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS, use as text-books : 
MACILL’S READINC FRENCH CRAMMAR, 
MACILL’S SERIES OF MODERN FRENCH AUTHORS. 


1, Frarcisque Sarcey, 2 Mme. DeWitt. 3. Anatole France, 4. Jules Claretie. 
Because these books, written and edited by EpwArp H. MAGILL, A.M., LL.D., of Swarthmore, teach 
pupils rapidly a reading knowledge of French. 
Authorized Editions, bound in cloth, handsomely printed, 60 cents a volume, 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY, Publishers, 614 Arch St., Philade'phia. 


Boston College of Oratory. 


THE + DELSARTE ¢ IDEAL ¢ TRAINING + SCHOOL. 


Most Complete and Thorough Courses to be Found in this Country. 


Tuition, $140 per year. Term opens Oct. 2. Illustrated catalogue free. 


Address : 


110 Boylston St., Boston, lass. 


N. B.—Teachers desiring any information or assistance will find it to 
their advantage to communicate with the Principal. 


Real Slate Blackboards. 


Within the reach of every School District in New England 
at the prices we furnish them, 


PRINGIPALS and TEACHERS SCHOOL OFFICERS 


To this fact. Next to good furniture, nothing is more necessary in 
the schoolroom than a good Blackboard, 


The only perfect and satisfactory Blackboards and real Slate. They cost but little more at first 
than cheap imitations of various kinds sold as “Artificial Slate,” and ‘* Composition” or “ Plastic” 
slating, which requires repairs every year. Real Slate lasts forever, and never costs anything 
after being placed on the wall. 


We manufacture exclu-ively the Blue Valley, which are the best Blackboards in the world, 
receiving Premium Medal at Chicago Exposition. 


| Write for full particulars and prices before placing orders. 


NOT IN THE TRUST! | A 
Slatington-Bangor Slate Syndicate, 


We are the largest handlers 
JAs. L. Foore, Mgr. SLATINGTON, PA. 


of Natural Slate Blackboards 
in the United States. 


HOSE interested in Kindergarten 

instruction will be pleased to learn 
that the first volume of Miss Susan 
E. Blow’s new version of Froebel’s 
Mutter und Koselieder, Mottoes and 
Commentaries, will be ready August 
15th. It will be the most valuable 
and practical exposition of the Froe- 
bel idea of child-training yet published, 
and every kindergartner and mother 
will appreciate its great value as a 
guide in their educational work. 

It is a volume in the International 
Education Series, edited by Dr. Wm. 
T. Harris, U. S. Commissioner of 
Education. 


Publishers. 
FOREICN BOOKS. 


Teachers have the advantage of finding in our 
store all French and German Grammars and Readers, 
by whomsoever published. 

Rich stock of Imported and American Books in the 
Foreign and Ancient Languages, at lowest prices. 
Catalogues on application. 

CARL SCHOENHOF, 
T. H. Castor & Co., successors, 
Importers, Publishers and Foreign Booksellers ; the only au- 
thorized agency for Henry Holt & Co. American agency 
Sor Hachette & Co.’s (London branch) publications. 
Removed from 144 Tremont St. to 
23 SCHOOL STREET, BOSTON. 


MAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO. 


43, 45, and 47 East Tenth St., New York, 
—— PUBLISH — 

REED & KELLOG@’S Complete Course in Language 
MERRILL’S System of Penmanship. 
COLLARD’S Beginners’ Readers [3 books}. 
MAYNARD’S English Classic Series. 
SHAW’S Physics by Experiment. 
ANDERSON’S Histories. 
THOMSON’S Mathematics ; etc., etc. 

H. I. SMITH, J.D. WILLIAMS, 
14 Ashburton Pl., Boston. 151 Wabash Av., Chicago. 


[JNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 


Educational) Publishers, 


43-47 East Tenth St., NEW YORK. 
Please send for catalogue and price list. 
Correspondence solicited, 


Blaine’s ? i 

A Million Everyday Facts of Prac- 
tical Knowledge and value to anyone 
whether Farmer, Business Man or Stu 
dent. SOB pages laden with suggestions 
that may point the way to a fortune. A 
storehouse of useful, solid information of 
intenseinterest. Limp Cloth 25c¢.,StiffCloth 
50e., Full Leather $1.00. Send fora 

sample copy. A Harvest for Agents. 
E. A. WEEKS & (O., 521 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


Horton’s Adjustable 
Number Card 


Saves time; and, by means 
of the thousands of Driil 
Exvamples,-makes the pu- 
pils quick and accurate. 


Send for descriptive circular. 
w JOSEPH I. HORTON, Ipswich, Mass. 


FAMOUS 


MUSIC BOOKS. 


‘«*Good Old Songs.”’ 


Famous old songs that every one loves. Heavy 
Paper, $1.00; Boards, $1.25; Cloth, Gilt, %2.00 


‘*Choice and Popular Alto Songs.’’ 


A large collection of charming songs for voices 01 
medium compass. Heavy paper, %1.00; Boarids, 
%1.25; Cloth, Gilt, %2.00. 


College Songs.”’ 


Most popular college collection ever published. 
Over 300,000 sold. Heavy Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, 
Gilt, $1.00. 


“COLLEGE SONGS FOR GIRLS.” 


As sung in the leading colleges for women. 
Heavy Paper, #1.00. 


“New Harvard Song Book.” 


The very latest from the home of Johnny Har- 
vard. Heavy Paper, #1.00. 


Moore’s Irish Melodies.”’ 


The exquisite lyrics of Tom Moore set to Irish 
airs. Heavy Paper, #1.00; Boards, %1.25 ; 
Cloth, Gilt, *2.00. 


“ Comic and Minstrel Songs.’’. 


A fine collection of popular comic and sentimen- 
talsongs. Heavy Paper, $1.00; Boards, $1.25; 
Cloth, Gilt, $2.00. 


Send for Catalogues covering every department 
of vocal and instrumental muste. 


Oliver Ditson Company, 


453-463 Washington St., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., N. Y. 


of Geography are those 


The Best based upon elementary 


work in Physical Geog- 


Systems 
Kiemm’s are the only relief maps 


for pupils’ practice in 
Relief Maps Physical Geography. 


Set of 15, express paid, to any teacher enclosing $1.00. 


WILLIAM BEVERLEY HARISON, so Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


WANTED. 


A competent tutor in the English branches, 
for a lad of fourteen, in the Savin Hill District, 
Dorchester. 

Address for the summer, 

LOCK BOX 15, 
NORTH SCITUATE, MASS. 


for $3 50. 


eow 


Systematic Collections 


Mineralogy, Geology, Zoology, for schools of all grades. 


RELIEF MAPS. 


United States, with neighboring ocean bottoms, modeled on 
correct curvature ; Massachusetts, New Jersey, Yosemite 
Valley, Grand Cefion Mt. Vesuvius, &c. 

Lantern Slides, Charts, &c. 


Washington School Collections 
Minerals, Rocks, Invertebrate Animals, at less than 
one-half the usual price. 
with duplicate fragments, for $2.00. 24 types of Invertebrates 


40 Miverals in good case, or 40 Rocks 
Each collection accompanied with text-book of 60 


EDWIN E. HOWELL, 
612 17th St., N. W., Washington, D, U. 


pages. Send for circulars. 


“TI like the book, and shall introduce it in my 
class.” — ELIZABETH THELBERG, M.D., Prof. of Hy- 
giene, Vassar College. 


“T have examined the book from cover to cover, 
and will state that it suits me better than any other 
text-book on the subject I have ever had the pleasure 
of reading.’”’— Dr. H.M. WHELPLY, Secretary Mis- 
souri Medical College. 


“It is a very creditable piece of work, and I hope we SORE SNES 


A NEW AND CONCISE BOOK ON HYGIENE. 


A MANUAL OF HYGIENE 


By MARY TAYLOR BISSELL, M. D., 


z Professor of Hygiene in the Woman’s Medical College of the New York Intirmary. 
Mailed for Examination for $1.20. 


Introduction Price, $1.34. 


“In this book—-which is, however, by no means 3 
superficial one—the essentials of the science only are 
given, and the reader’s attention is not distracted 
by details, of value only to the specialist.”—New York 
Medical Record. 


“TI wish the book might be adopted by all the 


Fossils, dl d ment and Skins, 

Casts of Fossils, ' Mounted 

Geological MINERALOGY, GEOLOGY, PALEONTOLOGY, ZOOLOGY, OSTEOLOGY, ANATOMY. | Anaccmieni nrodels 
ef Maps, Send for Ciroular. ROCHESTER. N. Y. Invertebrates. 
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